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CONFIDENTIAL BY MAIL LOAN SERVICE 


IjPAY DOCTOR BILLS 



You Con Borrow From 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
Regordless of State Where You Live 

Monthly payments are made to he your 
budget best. You can start paying six 
week^ after the loan is made, and repay in 
convenient montlily payments out of your 
future earnings. The cost of the loan is 
regulated by the laws of the State of Ne* 
braska For example, if the loan is repaid 
ahead of time, you pay only for the time 
you use the money . . . not one day longer! 
One out of three applicants get cash on 
their signature only. Furniture and auto 
loans are also made. No matter in which 
state you live, you can borrow from State 
Finance Company in complete confidence. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Complete privacy is assured. No one knows you are applying 
for a loan. All details are handled in the privacy of your own 
borne, and entirely by maU. ONLY YOU AND WE KNOW 
ABOUT IT! 

Old Reliable Company— MORE 
THAN 50 YEARS OF SERVICE! 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY wai organized in 1 897. 

During the past 54 yeors, we hove helped over 
1,000,000 men and women in oil 
walks of life. Confidential loons ore 
made oil over America, In all 48 
stotes. We ore licensed by the Banking Department of 
the State of Nebraska to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. You'll enjoy borrowing this easy, confldentiol, 
convenient way from this old, responsible company in 
whom you con place the greatest confidence. 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY 

Dept. T-71, 323 Securities Bldg-. Omaha 2, Nebraska 


So much easier than calling on friends and relatives ... so much more business- 
like ... to borrow the money you need from fifty-year old State Finance Com- 
pany that meets the need for ready cash for thousands of folks all over America! 
Yes— no matter where you live, you can borrow any amount from $50.00 to 
$600.00 entirely by mail in complete privacy, without anyone to sign or endorse 
the loan for you. Your friends, neighbors, family, or even your employer will not 
know you ate applying for a loan. If you need money fast, rush the coupon below 
for FREE LOAN INFORMATION. 

GET»toW-5 Quick-Easy-Private 

If you are over 25 years of age and steadily employed, 
simply mail the coupon below for your Loan Application, 
sent to you in a plain envelope. There is no obligation, and 
you’ll get fast action. You can get the money you need to 
help pay bills, to buy furniture, to repair your home or car, 
to pay doctor or hospital bills, to pay for a vacation, a trip, 
or for schooling, or for any other purpose. This money is 
here, waiting for you, so tush this coupon today! 

Mail Coupon for FREE Loan 
Application!! 

You'll agree with thousands of others that this is a 
wonderfully easy way to solve your money prob« 
tern. No matter who you are or where you live— 
if you're over 25 years old and steadily em- 
ployed — mail this coupon now. Loans are made 
to men ond women in all walks of life and in all 
kinds of jobs — to factory and office workers, 
teachers, civil service employees, railroad men, 
and hundreds of others. Get the money you need 
and get it now. Rush the coupon. 




MAIL COUPON 


>upon^ M / 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Department T-71 

323 Securities Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebrasko 

Without obligation rush to me full details in plain envelope together 
with the FREE Loan Application and Loan Papers for my signature, 
if I decide to borrow. 

Name 

Address 

City Sute 

Occupation Age 

^ Amount you ^ant to borrow^ J 
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BODY WITH 


Reioxing • Soothing 
Penetrating Mossoge 


rOK MieATBST SENKFIT M 
RKDUCINQ by ma»»*g» 

Spot RBOUCCR with or arlUw 
‘ •loctrieity-^AlM a* 

' In th« roliof •« paint 
matMA* ia IndtpaioA, 



TAKE OFF EXCESS WEIGHT! 


Don't Stay FAT — You Can Lose 
POUNDS and INCHES SAFELY 


Witboiit RUMn* 
HEALTH 


Takt pounds off — keep 
slim and trim with Spot 
Reducer! Remarkable new 
Invention which uses one 
of the most effective re- 
ducing methods employed 
by masseurs and turkish 
batb^MASSACE! 


^IKE a magic wand, the 
^A'“Spot Reducer” obeys 
your every wish. Most 
any part of your body where 
it is loose and flabby, wher- 
ever you have extra weight 
and inches, the "Spot Reduc- 
er" can aid you in acquiring 
a youthful, slender and grace- 
ful figure. The beauty of this 
scientifically designed Reduc- 
er is that the method is so 
simple and easy, the results 
quick, sure and harmless. No 
exercise or strict diets. No 
steambaths, drugs or laxa- 
tives. 


With the SPOT REDUCER yen etn now enjoy the 
henefiU of RELAXING, SOOTHIKQ massage in the 

r rivacy of your own homel Simple to use— Just plus 
n, grasp handle and apply over most any part of the 
body — stemaclK hips, ehe^ neck, thighs, arms, but- 
tocks, etc. The relaxing, soothing massage breaks 
down FATTY TISSUES, tones the musciM and flesh, 
and the Increased awakened blood circulation carries 
away waste fat— helps you rsgaln and keep a firmer and 
Biore GRACEFUL FIGURE! 


Your Own Private Masseur at Home 

Wh,n >,u UM U. Spot Rodneor. It', almost llko Sav- 
Ino your own private masseur at homo. It's fun redu.> 
Ing this wayt It not only helps you reduce and keep 
ilim— but also aids in the relief of those types of aches 
and pains — and tired nerves that gan he helped by 
massagel The Spot Reducer Is handsomely made of 
light weight aluminum and rubber and truly a beau- 
tiful invention you will be thankful you own. AC lit 
volts. Underwriters laboratory approved. ■ 


TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DAYS FREE IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


Mall this ceupon with only |l for your Spot Reducer on approvaL Pay 
postman $8.95 plus delivery— or send $9.95 (full price) and we ship 
postage prepaid. Use it for ten days in your own home. Then if not 
delighted return Spot Reducer for full purchase price refund. Don't 
delay! You have nothing to lose — except ugly, embarrassing, nnde- 
•irable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON now! 


ALSO USE IT FOR ACHES AND PAINS 




CAN'T SLEEP 

Relax with electric 
Spot Reducer. See how 
toothing Its gentle, 
massage can be. Helps 
you sleep when mas- 
Mge can b« of bertef it. 


MUSCULAR ACHES: 

A handy helper for 
transient relief of 
discomforts that can 
be aided by gentle, 
relaxing massage. 


LOSE WETGHT 
OR NO CHARGE 


USED BY EXPERTS 
Thousands havo lost 
wel ght this way — In 
hips, abdotiitn, lego, 
arms, aceks, buttocks, 
otc. Tho tamo method 
ated by stage, seroon 
and radio porsenalitles 
aad loading rodueing 
satana. Tho Spot Re- 
ducer can be used In 
yotsr spare time. In tho 
privacy of your own 
room. 

ORDER IT TODAY 


ON APPROVAL- MAIL COUPON NOW.f- 


IPOT REDUCER CO.. Da^t. B-274 
1025 Brood St.. Newark, New Jersey 

PloaM »ond mo tho Spot Roducor for lo tf«yo 
trial poriod. I tncloto SX. Upon arrival 1 
will pay postman only S8.99 plus postaoo 
and handling. If net dotiabteO t may return 
SPOT REOUCKR within SO days for prompt 
refund of full purchaso prico. 

o I onelooo $12.08. Sond DoLtno Model. 


Name 

Addrea 

City State. 

a «AVK eoSTAGK — mwek A.r. I# 

S9.es with coupon. We pay ell Mstage and 
iMndling charges. Same meney back guarantee 
applies. — ---.A- ... 




•nclosa S12.08. Send Del.uiie 


lOSf-- WEIGHT ::(iR''N0 -fHARGE 


'MAIL THIS 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
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THE EYRIE 6 

ONCE THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL (A Novelette) .... Everil Worrell 10 

You remember the rest of it — when she was bad she was horrid. 

How horrid is witchcraft? 

THE PHANTOM SOLDIER AT TICONDEROGA .... Dr. Cyrus Macmillan .31 
From Inverawe, in the West Highlands, a ghostly avenger 
followed the British troops to the new world. 

I CAN’T WEAR WHITE Suzanne Pickett 31 

"/ drove her home; but when / went around the car to open ' 
the door for her to get out — she wasn't there! 

THE GLOVES Garnett Radcliffe 39 

The first incident about the gloves was of a very trivial nature; 
the others were a very different matter. . . . 

THE WEREWOLF OP PONKERT (A novelette) H. Warner Munn 43 

. . . between man and wild beast there can be no compromise. 

(Copyright 1925 Popnlar Fiction Publishing Company) 

WET STRAW Richard Matheson 62 

" . . . «7 / die, you’ll wait and I’ll find a way to come to you.” 

RED GHOSTS IN KENTUCKY (Verse) Leah Bodine Drake 66 

“SEXTON, SEXTON, IN THE WALL” August Derleth 68 

”... Sexton, Sexton in the wall, when we die put down us all.” 

SIX FEET OF WILLOW GREEN Carroll F. Michener 75 

Ssu Yin felt he owed the white man two lives — his own and that 
of the woman whose soul was now inhabited by the six feet 
of willow green that was his precious serpent. 

(Copyright 1023 by Rural Publishing Company) 

HAND OF DEATH Marjorie Murch Stanley 81 

The theory that anyone could use an extra arm might sound 
humorous; it could breed horror upon horror. 


Published bi-monthly by Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Reentered as second-class matter 
January 26, 1940, at the Post Ofhce at New York, N. Y.. under the Act of March 3, 1879. Single copies, 26 centsL 
Subscription rates: One year In the United States and possessions, $1.50. Foreign and Ckuiadian postage ^ra. The 
publishers are not responsible lor the loss of unsolicited manuscripts although every care will be taken ^ such material 
while In their possession. 

Copyright, 1952, by Weird Tales. Copyright in Great Britain .ogem- ns 

Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
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Tired of the 
same old job? 


Sure, you are. Anybody goto tired of standing still in the tame place. 
But don't get the idea that just quitting your present job and going 
somewhere else will take you out of the rut. 

The trouble may be intide yeurtelf. You're restless because you 
want to get ahead — make more money — do more interesting work. 
All right — why not ? 

Look mround you. The men who ore odvonclng ore ihe frolned 
men. They've learned special skills thof bring them higher pay* It's 
the men wifheirf troining who stick hi the same old lob* 

What are you going to do about it? Just wait and hope for some- 
thing better to come along? If you really •want to suceeed, you can 
get the necessary training by studying at home in your spare time. 

International Correspondence 
Schools offer you a course in 
practically any field you 
choose, giving you the practi- 
cal plus the bedrock facts and 
theory. You'll earn wliilc you 
learn. Students report better 
jobs and more pay within a 
few months. 

Rood carefully fho llsf of 
tublecH ia the coopen below. 

Pick out the field of study that 
interests you most — the one 
with the greatest future for 
you. Then mark and mail the 
coupon, and find eut what 
I. C. S. can do for you. All it 
costs is a stamp or postcard, 
yet it may be the most im- 
portant step you've ever taken I 



Why 

Home 

Study? 


When you learn the I. C. S. way, 
your time is your own. Arrange 
your schedule to suit yourself. 
No tiresome traveling to and 
from school. No clas^ missed 
because of other engagements. 
Home study through 1. C. S. has 
proved out for millions of am- 
bitious men and women. You, 
too, can use it to get ahead I 



I. C. S. offers a total of 391 different courses — 
391 roads to advancement. Among them is the 
one yon want. You'll find the lessons modern, 
simple, easy to understand. Each one you study 
takes you farther along the road to knowledge 
end success. 


machine operator to shop foreman 


"When I enrolled ray 1. C. S. course in Car* 
pentry and Millwork, I was a machine operator. 
Today, eleven months later, 1 am a shop fore- 
man. As a consequence my salary has bees 
increased 73.3%." 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX 3Z75-.I. SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


BWieiit cost or obHgsUoa. ttm) mo **KOW to SUCCEED** smi ths booklst about tb« count BEFORE »Mcb I iMvt marksd X: 
• ART I 

B CooMMreWArt DSUamFittiikC CNOINEERINO 

Misszine and Book 0 Air Conditioning O Ctwl Engintsring 

lUinlrtlmf □ DtcUician Q Structural Eogintarlrig 


D Cartooning 

g Show Card tnd Sign Uttsrht 
Fashion lUfUtrating 
AUTOMOTIVE 
P Autodioblla, Mechanic 
□ Auti'Elec. TadKiicitn 
QAuto Botfy RafaurMing 
and Refinidiinf 
□ Dlesal— Gas Engines 
_ AVIATION 
^ AeromiMcal Enginaarlng h. 
O Mrcraftenglna Mechanic 
□ Airolane Drafting 
BUILDING 

B Arefiitactura 
Arch. Drafling 

S Building Contractor 
Estimting 

□ Carpenter and Mill Work 
□Carpentar Foraman 
□ Readiiw Bluaprints 
□ House PlanniDg 
□ fhimbiag 


□ Huting 

g SUam Fittiag 
Air Conditioning 
□ Dectrician 
BUSINESS 
□ Business Administrstlon 
□ Certified Public AccovntanI 

§ Accounting 
Bookkeeging 
Stenography sod Typing 
□ Secretarial 
□ Federal Tax 
□ Businass Corraspondanca 
□ Parsonnei and Labor Rflations 
□ Advarttsinc 

□ Retail Business Managamant 
□ Managing Small Bustnasa 
□ Sates Managemant 
□ Salesmanship 
O Traffic Management 
CHEMISTRY 
O Chemical Enginaaring 
□ Chemistry 
O Anatyticsl Chemistry 
□ Patroiaum-Nat'l Gas 

g Pulp and Paper Making 
Ptastia 


CIVIL, STRUCTURAL □ Coilaga Preparatory 


a Mathematics 
Commercial 


O Pteasa stoB hifornskoQ about \XX 
iMptoygo BaMof for oonipanlos. 

□ stationary Stesro Entlneerlng 
try Fireman 


_ Surveying and Mapping 
G StructuraT Drafting 
D HigirWay Enginaaring 

B Reading Blufprints 
Concrete Construction 
□ En^naerkig 

Q Aircraft Draltlng 
□ Architectural Oralting 
O Etactrica] Drafting 
□ Mechanical Drafting 
n Structural' Octf ting 
Shett Metal Drifting 


□ Shett Metal Drifting □ Reading Blu 

□ Mine Surveying and Drafting □ Tooimaking 

ELECTRICAL □ Gas-Elactri 


□ Good English 
MECHANICAL 
AND SHOP 

□ Machanical Enginaaring 

□ Industrial Engineering 
E) Industrial Supervision 
□•foramanship 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Machine Design-Oraftinf 

□ Machine Shop fractica 

□ Tool Design 

O Industriat Instrumentation 

□ MachinO'Shop Inspectioa 

□ Reading Bluaprints 


B EIactriail Engineering 

Elecfric'ian 

□ Electrical Maiotananco 
O Elwtriui Drafting 
D Electric Power aod Light 
O lineman 

HIGH SCHOOL 
O School Subjects 

Ag* ****"“ A 


_ Electric Welding 
□ Heat Treatmant^Metaiturgy 

g Sheet Metal Work 

Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 
Q Refrigeration 
POWER 

O Combustion Engineering 
□ Diesel— Electric 
□ Electric Light sod Power 


O'Stationai, 

RADIO, TELEVISION, 
GOMMUNICATIONB 
□General Radio 
O Radio OperatkM 

□ Radto. Servicint— FM 

□ Ttievision 

□ Ciikfronics 
C}.Telep hone Work 

RAILROAD 

□ Cedo motive Englnagl 
□O^dki Locomotive 

□ Air BraKes O Car Inspector 

□ Railroad AdministrsUoa 
TEXTILE 

□ Textile Enginearirg 
OConod Manufacture 

□ Rayon Manufacture 
D Woolen Manufacture 
Dloom Fbing 

D f iaishtng end Dyeing 

□ TextHe Designing 
HOME ARTS 

O Dreomalting md DesigniRg 

□ Cookery 

□ Tee Room Management 


CBy- 


.State. 


-Working Hours- 


-p.m 


Occupation- 


Special tuition rates to merobers of the Armed Forces. Canadian residints sand 
coupon to InternationaJ Correspondence Schools CMedisn, Ltd., Montreal, CanadA- 









Do You THINK in Circles? 

Do you ask yourself, "How shall I begin; what 
shall I do next?” Have you a confusion of 
ideas? Mastety in life, success in any enter- 
prise, comes from the subtle ability to mar- 
shal your thoughts, to call to the fore, when 
an emergency arises, the proper mental 
powers. Mentally, you are an aggregate of 
forces. Why dissipate them because of lack 
of knowledge of how to properly use them? 
Learn to unite them, and you will have at 
your command, a tremendous power for 
accomplishment. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

The Rosicrucians have preserved for centuries 
kn/jwledge of the secret method for the de- 
velopment of mind power and the direction 
of man’s unused inner faculties. This wisdom. 


not strange or mysterious, has changed the 
course of life for many men and women 
throughout the world. Write for the free, 
sealed book which explains how you may 
obtain this helpful information. Address: 
Scribe I.A.Z. 

ROSICRUCIANS 

lAMORC) 

SAN JOSE • CALIFORNIA 
(Not a religious organizatioft) 


ScribtLA^Z, Rosicruciam, 

Sam Jose, California 

Please send me a copy of the sealed booklet, **The Mastefy 
of Life,** which I shall read as directed. Na representation 
will call 

Hame 


Address 


Oty 







Approved as a Correspondence School,. . 
under the laws of the State of New York .. 
1629 Broodwov/Radio City Station, New York City 19. N! Y. 


LICENSED TV MEN MAKE MORE MONEY 


I Advanced FM>TV Trainini 
For Men V/hoKnow Radii 

PrepATM Yei* Pbc Htabee Fay iota 
In A few MonfltA 
COMPtfTB thooiT AMiiA^etlaAt 
■ ■ ■ . Inff course . . . eomptete with klU 
^ f I I Including Urg* ecreen TV rscelrw. 

FCC Lic«n»* Cooching Court* Inctuded FREE. 


COMPARE RTTA'S EXTRA FEATURES 


1 


I fiuDish you AIX parts mod equipment co build 15 
big units, including your crwo COMPLETE TV RB> 
CEIVER. At the same dme, I give you the training that 
wiU quidify YOU as a TV TECHNICIAN in America’s 
booming TELEVISION gc Electronics industries . . . miibin 
months, studying at home. Many of my students pay for 
their entire training frona spare time earnings installing and 
servicing Radio-TV sets . • . start their otro business. 

m Then— after you finish your training tor • position as 
** a full-fledged TV Tecbnlciao . . • I help you qualify 
for the hotter pey BETTER JOBS that ^ma^ an 
FCC license, with my. . . 


mrr^i^FCC COACHING COURSE 

CDWf .Prepare, you for your fCCU.-e 

I iVLli . Included o, NO EXTRA COST. 

,.Be,fNobsinTV.Rodlo.er,ulreo.ECCU<ee,e 


YOU 
BUILD 

AND KEEPt&^" 
THIS LARGE SCREEN 
TV RECEIVER ... 
included with my 15 
big Radio-TV kit| 
Everything 
Furnished 

A' mmxn 

[Extra Cost 


, ROUND TRIP TO NEW YORK tin— FARE FREEI | 

I Yes, 1 pay your way to New York and return from wher- • 

( ever you live in the U. $. or Canada, after you finish your | 
home study courte. I give you two free week* — 50 hours 
. of advance instruction and shop training; at die Piorco I 
XScbool of Radio 6r TeUvision. You use mcMern electronics ' 
equipment, including student-operated TV and Radio I 
I stations. You go behind the scenes of New York’s big * 
* Radio-TV centers— to study first hand. And I give you all i 
tdiis AT NO EXTRA COST! (Applies to complete Radio- 1 
• TV coarse only. ) j 


VETERANS! 

fitigible under new 0.1. 
Bill? Be sure te check 
coupon holowl 


> GOING INTO UNIFORM? 
Looni how you con 
quotify for ipqfiot* 

lat rolUiga, ond{^ 

kighor poyl 


MY SIMPLE METHODS MAKE SUCCESS EASY} . 

1 have helped hundreds of men— most of thens with NO 
PREVIOUS TRAINING— gee ahead lo TV. Even with a 
granunar school education, you can nsaltter my practical 
memods where you use actual pans and equipment and 
**karo by doing • 

BIG MONEY IN TELEVISION FOR YOU 

PREPARE NOW for the thousands of new |ol> ot>por> 
tuoides chat will be available for you right to your home 
state, with lifting of government rescricqpns on new TV 
stations. As a well-trained techokiao. you can write your 
own ticket . . . get more success and happiness Out of life. 

'. Mail the coupon today, and let my FREE 


Don’t delay. 
BOOKS * 


MY GRADUATES HOLD GOOD PAYING JOBS 


**Thanks to jrour tr&ln- 
^ r tna, I quaiiAtU for a 
y.^ good Job M a Racctrer 
T«sur at Fadaral Tela- 


**Totir exeellenl laalrtiet 
. tfon helped me c*s my 
, preatnt job at an a‘~ 


JTyi repairinff aod Inatallloa 
^ radio and TV aeta ^ 

tnanka to your trainlnr*’* 

*-lrwln fwlanalQf 


- sent ane p<Mltlon ae 

AaeUtant Paru Manager ** 

— Warmaa Weateo 


show you how easy it is. 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL! 


Mr. LMnard C. lane, , 

RADIO-TELEVISION TRAfNING ASS’N 
1629 Broadway, Radlb Ci^ Station 
New York 19, N. Y. Dept. Z-Il 

Dear Mr. lenei Mall me your two new 
hooka about your amazing 2 for 1 offer 
with no obligation to me. I UNDER- 
STAND NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. 


BOTH met] 
SEND NO 
MONEYI 
MAIL NOW 
FOR MY 
NEW 

FREE BOOKS! 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 
CITY 


-Age 


JtONE STATE- 


I am Interested Ini 

□ Radlo-TV □ Advanced FM-TV 

VETERANS I If qualified under 6.1. Bill, check here □ 






The Editor, Weird Tales 
9 Rockefeller Pla 2 a, New Yoric 20, N. Y. 

I have read Weim) Tales jor years, and 
with the recent issues have felt more and more 
like congratulating you on the stories yot/re 
printing. Like some of your other readers, I 
think, I was getting a little tired of the same 
old horror tales. L^ely the fresh, novel ideas 
in some of the stories — in general, in fact — 
ase a new incentive to reading my favorite 
fiction. 

Best of luck to you, and I'll hope to be 
enjoying Weird Tales for another thirty or 
forty years. 

Sincerely, 

Louise Behrens 


Tlie Editor, Weird Tales 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

The November issue of W. T. is the first 
one I’ve bought. Are trimmed edges a regu- 
lar feature? 

Say. Will some of you fans who’ve been 
reading W. T. since its origination or there- 
abouts, please write to me and give a short 
history of the magazine? Please! 

Lee Huddleston 
Baird, Texas 


The Editor, Weird Tales 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

1 have found a real "honest-to- goodness” 
witchcraft word. It doesn’t matter where or 
boxv I found it, and I am sending it on to 
our readers. The word is hemlock, and it is 
the word for sleep. 

6 


If you have insomnia, just lie down on 
your bed and say "hemlock” three or four 
times, and you will have no trouble going to 
sleep. It gives you the very same feeling you 
experience when you swallow a sleeping 
tablet, and then you go immediately to 
sleep. 

Sometimes, if I say the word nine or ten 
times — though, I don’t guarantee this will 
work with everyone ( it doesn’t with Mother, 
it just puts her to sleep ) it tvill create weird 
mental pictures, before falling asleep, all of 
woodland scenes; gloomy paths over-grown 
with moss, waterfdls, and sunlit vistas reach- 
ing away into infinite distances — beautiful 
almost beyond imagination. 

Then when I fall asleep — and this seems 
to be true with everyone — 7 have weird 
unusual dreams. Sometimes frightening 
dreams. 

I wish Weird Tales would publish some 
witchcraft words. If any of our readers know 
any, I wish they would please send them to 
your magazine, or to me, individually. 
Witchcraft words mean power, and I could 
use some poxver, if I possessed it. 

I look forward eagerly to your magazine, 
and wish it came out every month! 

Maude C. Parker 
Keyser.W. Va. 

We print this letter, but by no means 
guarantee Miss Parker’s prescription for 
sleep. An idea of quite another sort, indeed, 
CKCurred to us. The vast hemlock forests of 
the North furnish a great deal of the pulp- 
wood tliat makes paper for countless "pulp” 
magazines. We hope that the fiction pub- 
lished on our pages, for instance, which al- 
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SEND FOR JOAN THE WAD 

Thousands say ; — 

SHE HAS THE SECRET 

In several million booklets you may have read extracts from testimonials 
received from as far back as 1930. We j\ist take them at random. We 
posses more than twelve thousand unsolicited testimonials, and we know 
from chance remarks that many who swear by Joan, never trouble to 
report to us. Having so many we can’t possibly publish them all, nor can 
we constantly be changing our advertisements, and we have been content 
to keep to those originally published, but such is the immense interest 
being displayed we thought we would depart from our rule in a small 
measure and j\ist publish 3 or 4 of the huge number that have come in 
recently. Remember, similar testimonials have been coming in unceasingly 
smce 1930. NEVER WITHOUT MONEY 

“1 received one of your Histories about three weeks ago, and it has 
brought me luck. Before 1 received your book I was always without 
money, but now, thanks to yoti, I am never without money.” (Mrs.) G. O., 

LOST HIS JOAN— LOST HIS LUCK 

“Please let me know how much to send for ‘Joan the Wad’ and 'Jack 
O’Lantem.’ I had them both in 1931, but somehow lost them in hospital 
two years ago. I can honestly say that since losing them nothing has 
seemed to go right with me, I know what good luck Joan cart bring by 
honest facts I have redly experienced . . I certainly know that ‘Joan the 
Wad’ is more than a lucky charm.” Mr. E. S. S., Liphook, Hants. 

MARRIED A MILLIONAIRE 

. . Two of my friends have won £500 each since receiving your 
mascots, and another has married an American millionaire . . . Please 
forward me one ‘Joan the Wad’ and one ‘Jack O’Lantem’.” C. E, 
Levenshulme. 

BETTER JOB, MORE MONEY, LESS HOURS, IMPROVED HEALTH 

“My dear Joan . . . She has teought me continual good luck and her 
influence spreads to every sphere ... I have got a much better jDb . . . 
greater wages . . . less working hours , . . and my health has greatly 
nnproved. I have always been a lonely kind of person, but ... a friend of 
the opposite sex, she is also lonely . . . great opportunity for comradeship 
offered. So you see how the influence of Joan works. My pookets have 
always been full and I have had many wishes and desires fulfilled ... I 
would not part with Joan for her weight in gold, she is much tbo valuable 
In every way. Her powers extend all over the world, and she works un- 
ceasingly for the fuU benefit of her friends and adherents. She rides m my 
pocket day and night and never leaves me.” D. H. Leeds, 9. 

Just send Two Dollar notes or an International Money Order and a large 
self-addressed envelope to: 

JOAN'S COTTAGE 3, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL, ENG. 

and I wffl send you both History and Mascot. 
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though based on actual hemlock will tend to 
keep our readers awake, not induce sleep! 

— Editor, Weird Tales 
» » 

The Editor, Weird Tales 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y, 

. . , the stories published in Weird Tales 
should enable the readers to separate black 
and white magic. Keep up the good work! 

John W. Robinson 
Westmount, P. Q., Canada 

Maybe that’s where some of the hemlock 
pulp comes in. 

— Editor, Weird Tales 


The Editor, Weird Tales 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

With your kind indulgence and permis- 
sion, I should like to defend what Mr. Wade 
was pleased to call my "misleading and 
opinionated matter" in my letter (Sept. '52 
Weird Tales) contra, as Mr. Wade says, 
the late and' quite possibly great H. P. Love- 
craft. 

In such a rejoinder, one runs the risk of 
saying nothing more than one said the first 
time, and I trust that I shall escape this par- 
ticular pitfall. 

In the first place, Mr. Wade, in admitting 
that Mr. Lovecraffs prose was "complex and 
dense,’’ with which I would be the last to 
quarrel, equates these terms with my "af- 
fected, turgid, and labored.’’ If Mr. Wade 
has a dictionary at hand, which the general 
literary excellence of his letter would lead 
me to assume, he will very soon discover 
that to say that style is "affected, turgid, and 
labored,’’ is not at all to say that it is com- 
plex and dense. One may be affected, turgid 
— which means bombastic or pompous — and 
labored, which means forced, not easy or 
natural, without being either complex or 
dense, although Lovecraft was certainly 
both. 

The reverse is equally true. The style of 
the late Nathan Cardozo was somewhat com- 
plex, syntactically, but it was certainly not 
turgid, labored, nor affected; it was natural 
to him, and was a joy to behold. 

I will stick by the requirements of reti- 


cence and detachment. You are not going to 
scare me by beating*me over the head with 
"eldritch” adjectives, or by telling me that 
Yog Shoggoth and his pals are the most aw- 
ful, the most horrendous, the most damnable 
things on the face of the earth, or off it. If 
you car^t convey your idea otherwise, it is 
not at all worth conveying. 

When Lovecraft was good, he was very, 
very good. I have never denied that he 
was. But when he was very, very good, 
as a general rule, he was, writing more 
traditional stories: "In the Vault,” for ex- 
ample, as others, better critics than 1, have 
observed before me. Incidentally, that par- 
ticular tale is very close to a "true ghost 
story,” and so, in a lesser way, is "The Ter- 
rible Old Man.” 

Well, undoubtedly Mr. Wade is of the 
same opinion still. De gustibus. And, inci- 
dentally, I thall continue to read W. T., de- 
spite the opinion of another of your letter 
writers that I have no business doing so. 

foseph V. 'Wilcox 
Albion, Michigan 



PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY 


Beachheads in Space edited by August Der- 
leth • August Derleth’s selection — in a very 
handsome volume — of instances showing 
the tie-up between science-fiction and pres- 
ent-day news items or reports on scientific 
experiments and discoveries. A very intrigu- 
ing subject — ^because who hasn’t remariced 
when reading of some astounding new dis- 
covery, "Why, I read that in fiction long 
ago!’’ Derleth, who has a profound knowl- 
{Continued on page 74) 
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There's "Sheer" magic in the breathtaking loveliness 
of the Chantilly style black lace panties. Fetching and 
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J ENNIFER was certain that no one in the 
Super-Sensory Research Society G>uld 
have guessed she had spent the afternoon 
on a psychiatrist’s couch. She leaned across 
the corner of the long baize-covered table, 
and watched the fall of the dice and listened 
to the calling of numbers. Her hair was like 
shiny blue-black smoke that showed red 
glints; it fell shoulder length, with smooth 
bangs and one refractory little curl like a 
forelock; her eyes were deep wells, and her 
skin like peachblow in spring. All this she 
knew, and how the blue and green of her 
sequined evening gown set it off, and she 
thought pleasurably of these things from 
time to time, seeing a picture image of her- 
self in each pair of masculine eyes. 

Yet it was in part because she looked as 
she did, that she had been forced to go to 
a psychiatrist. Milt was keeping score of 
the way the numbers were called and the 


In other ’days it was said, 
“Thou Shalt Not Suffer a 
IFitch to Livel" 


Heading by Joseph Eberle 
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way the dice fell, and how darkly dominant 
and commanding he looked, doing it! Yet it 
was only last week that he had threatened 
to kill himself if she did not marry him, 
and before him there had been Chester 
Downing, and before him Alan Kerry. 
Chester had had a crazy accident with his 
car the night she refused him, and Alan 
had done nothing but drink for months. 
Something in her exerted a magnetism be- 
yond what seemed normal or right; beyond 
the warrant of gleaming hair, sweet mouth 
and child’s eyes that she knew were liers. 

So she had felt that something must be 
wrong about her, and she had all but stop- 
ped sleeping, and finally she had gone to 
the psychiatrist. 

"None of you make scores like the Rhine 
reports!” Milt complained. "Some of you 
try who haven’t had a turn.” 

Milt had dragged Jennifer here. She 
wasn’t much interested in these queer little 
cards with crosses, waves, circles and stars 
on them, but if she could make him happy 
in little things, perhaps he would meet 
another girl, with a heart more easily won. 

S 'TRANCE, the effect of today’s visit to the 
psychiatrist! She had remembered half- 
forgotten things, all right. But afterward, 
they weren’t "purged” — was that the term? 
’They had come away with her, they were 
here with her, all the old memories. 

She was more afraid, more guilt-com- 
plexed, not less. Afraid of herself, of Jen- 
nifer. Afraid of Jennifer’s beauty. How silly 
it sounded, for a girl to be as conceited as 
all that! What was it about her, that was 
different? What was it, that was Jennifer’s 
fault? 

"You try, Jennifer!” Milt demanded. "I’ll 
throw the dice, and you try to read it tele- 
pathically. I gave one glance at it to the five 
around this end, shielding it from you, then 
I cover it, see, and we all concentrate. You 
try to guess the number facing up.” 

Jennifer did as he asked. He threw a 
three, and she called a five; he threw a six, 
and she called one. It went on that way for 
a quarter of an hour; Milt liked doing it 
with Jennifer, but it didn’t work. Not even 
one time did it w'ork; it was as thougji she 
resisted reading Milt’s mind, didn’t want 


to and wouldn’t. She didn’t even score her 
law of averages quota. 

But now she could excuse herself. She 
could say she was tired and wanted a little 
air, would step out on the balcony. Oh, no 
thank you, just alone, please. 

On the balcony she gave herself over to 
remembering: quickly remembering things 
that took so long in passing. 

O N THE balcony, Jennifer blinked back 
tears. 

Not only was she remembering, she was 
afraid again. Tears were no gooff. 'They held 
back the magic. She had trfed to forget the 
magic; yet it had been her friend, and to- 
night she knew she needed it again. 

The sky was moonlit and cloud-wracked, 
and shadows dimmed the sequins of her 
dress. Once she had given up the green 
her childhood cherished. Witches wore 
green in the old days,, Maria had said. It 
hadn’t meant much until she read the Book, 
and then for years Jennifer would wear no 
green. When she began the forgetting — the 
not thinking back rememberingly, that is, 
for of course she had not really forgotten 
at all — she had laughed at herself a little, 
and restored the loved color to some extent. 
When she wore green she wore something 
blue also. Then she was wearing nature’s 
colors, and the blue of the sky, whether 
day sky or night sky, was a blessed color. 
It was just a color habit, now. The moon 
came clear of the cloud wrack, and blue and 
green, the sequins were stars — ^but the green 
ones winked more brightly, and with more 
varied hues. They held the color of the old 
swamp meadow. 

The clouds came over again and a light 
rain fell, bringing its fresh, damp smell to 
the summer night. But Jennifer did not feel 
the rain. It fell all around her, and the con- 
crete of the balcony floor dafkened with the 
moisture — except in a neat little circle right 
around Jennifer. 'That hadn't happened since 
ever so long ago. Long ago, when once 
. there was a little girl who climbed out 
through her window at rngtit, and ran oS 
down the old woods road. 

The first time, she had been asleep in 
bed, just like any night. How old was she 
then? Probably about five; well, five or six 
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She slept soundly and dreamed little and 
lightly. She couldn’t remember any night- 
mares having bothered her. On that night in 
the middle of summer, Jennifer awoke. 

The night was still, and crickets were 
calling. (They were calling now; the rain 
had stopped, and their voices had come to 
life over there in the wooded city park.) 

The child Jennifer had lain still, quiet 
and listening and very wide awake. 

And then the dreadful thing happened. 

She was not alone in her room. Men 
were walking, one behind the other, wear- 
ing a queer kind of armor; she knew it for 
armor, although it was surely a year later 
that someone gave her a book of historical 
stories written for children, having pictures 
of armor like that. 'These men carried swords 
and spears, and they had come — Oh, she 
knew it! — ^o take her. To take her, and 
kill her. She knew, even, the reason for this. 
She liad things that made her the person 
she was, and these things were to be wrested 
from her. She owned — lands; and a castle. 
She had a name which made them hers. A 
princess? It might be, or it might not, but 
it was an important name, a title. 

To get rid of her, someone had accused 
her of something — she did not know what. 
And the someone had sent these armed 
men to take her — 

A scream welled up in her young throat, 
and she choked it back. The men were 
there, but not quite. They seemed not to 
see her, not quite to have found her. If 
she slipped away at once and very quietly? 

The window was open; the screen slipped 
up easily. Jennifer was on the sill, and over 
it, and running down the walk to the dusty 
Iowa road, and then down the road. By the 
time she had climbed the snake fence, she 
was a part of the free, sweet night of sum- 
mer, both owning it and belonging to it. She 
ran across a dewy meadow, and when she 
was among tall trees, the ground sloped 
sliarply downward. It became damp and the 
moonlight and starlight sifted through heavy 
foliage; she was near the edge of a marsh- 
rimmed pool, and frogs croaked a welcome. 

S HE sat down, cross-legged in her white 
night dress, on a lichened fallen tree, 
and looked at the dark water. Patches of 


the sky were in it; rings formed and widened 
where water things moved : 'a fish jumping, 
some kind ©f waterbugs travelling even 
though it was night time. 

She felt herself give something of herself 
to the night and the night things, not just 
for now, but for good and all; she felt 
herself take something of their mysterious 
other kinds of lives into her. She found with 
her eyes the old bullfrog she had first 
found with her ears, saw the shine of his 
jewelled eyes in the glinting light of the 
water that mirrored little bits of sky between 
branch shadows stooping over. She was not 
sure, for a dizzy moment, whether she was 
Jennifer, or a little green frog living at 
home in the safe, still water. 

The moon swung clear of the tree -tops, 
and shone up at her from the shining pool, 
and she knew that time had passed and she 
ought to go home; she was reluctant, but 
she was not afraid to go back. 

The queer moment, the one time and 
place folding over on another time and 
place had passed over with the earth’s turn- 
ing. The men in armor who had not quite 
found her in her room would be gone to 
some far place where they belonged, from 
which it might be they could never come 
again. It would be safe to go back. Am? 
moreover, she was, in some strange way. 
reinforced. A bigger, stronger Jennifer, 
though still a little girl. 

But she thought, wishing it in some 
determined, forceful way that was now t< 
her wishing, if only she might have some- 
thing of this night to keep with her! A 
friend, to be close to her, dear to her — no; 
a person, but something that loved to be 
out in the dark, and to move and be free, 
in it. 

She looked behind her in the dewy mead 
ow, seeking for a thing she might take home, 
thinking doubtfully of the frogs in the pool 
in swamp hollow. You couldn’t take a fro^ 
for a friend, for a pet. That wouldn’t do— 

Then she saw it, walking softly after hef 
through the tall meadow grass. A little cat 
a lovely, half -grown kitten, so darkly blue 
grey-maltese in color as to be almost black 
— but not quite; with green, green eyes 
that shone like phosphorus on a wet log! 

She- waited, and it came up confidentl} 
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to her. A wild, woods kitten! Barn cats ran 
off like that into the woods; they were always 
unapproachable. This one wasn’t. It nibbed 
against her bare legs, purring. Oh, it had 
the sweetest purr! 

Jennifer lifted it in her arms and carried 
it lovingly and tenderly home. 

In the morning her mother found them 
asleep in bed togetlier. 

"Why did you push the screen up, Jen- 
nifer?” she half scolded. "It’s a darling 
kitten, and as tame as can be; but the house 
might have been full of moths. Yes, darling, 
you can keep it, of course. You can’t sleep 
with it, however. We’ll have to think about 
giving it a name — ” 

"Midnight!” Jennifer said, as though 
she had had time to think about it. "Her 
name is Midnight.” 

“Well, it’s not quite a black cat; but it 
certainly did prowl in the night!” her mother 
said. 

But when they told Maisie, she crossed 
herself in the way she had done more often 
when she first came to the States from 
Jamaica (and Jennifer could just remember 
tliat time, less than three years before.) 

"Midnight!” the neat Negro woman said, 
showing the whites of her eyes a little. 
"Mistress, it was that in the Book.” 

"Which I don’t want to hear any more 
about. Which is a piece of old foolishness 
that has been burned up, and is going to 
be forgotten!” Jennifer’s mother said 
severely. 

Jennifer was only mildly curious. 

M idnight slept in Jennifer’s room. 

Sometime in the deep-night hours, the 
cat would spring softly to the diild’s bed, 
soft-pawing back to the fug in the first 
dawnlight. This was a secret between the 
girl and ttie cat. 

There were other secrets. The night jour- 
neys down the dusty road and across the 
meadow, through the wood to the swampy 
land and the round pool where the frogs 
lived. These were secrets. Jennifer’s dreams 
became vivid and colorful, and told 
these to her cat, Midnight and they were 
secret between them, too. 

She was not sure whether she had 
dreamed, when once again she saw the 


armed men she had seen walking on that 
first night of her discovery of the night 
world of out-of-doors. The vision was not 
terrifying. Jennifer was conscious that she 
was an onlooker, seeing a real happening 
and yet separated completely from it. In 
the beginning, she saw herself sitting at 
the margin of the pool in the forest, and 
Midnight w'alked softly, rubbing against 
her there, as on so maoy nights. 

A picture formed before her eyes in the 
pool, and she looked at herself; an older 
Jennifer, wearing clothing she had never 
seen — a queer kind of nightdress, for she 
was in bed, sitting up and staring before 
her wide ej'es, into an unfamiliar room. 

The room was superimposed upon her 
room at home. It was like lodking at some- 
thing far away, like lotJdng through the 
wrong end of her father^s field glasses 
w'hen they w’ere out of focus. A flaring 
torch set in a wall sconce brightened the 
little picture scene, and the other room — 
not the one Jennifer knew well — blotted 
out the room that was reftly hers, and the 
picture-image was in focus. 

The men-at-arms marched in, with their 
heavy swords and spears. Their faces were 
brutal. But there were two others more 
richly dressed, and these were new and had 
not been of the frightening procession from 
which Jennifer had run away. 

They seemed to whisper together; then 
their voices came clear, though somdiow 
small and far away like their faces and 
figures: 

"Gerald. Is your cousin a witch?” 

The one who spoke was of average height, 
with reddish hair and a face which IcxAed 
as though it laughed easily and often, but 
not gaily or kindly. The one who answered 
was taller and quite dark, and his eyebrows 
met right across the top of his nose, and 
the straight, dark line of them was somehow 
very cruel looking. 

"Of course she’s not a witch. Witches 
don’t run in our family. But if she were 
one, her estates would come to me. And if 
I denounce her, my name still is clear, and 
still her estates come to me. Were ^e a 
witch, I might fear to do this to her. You 
have some mind for legal matters, Morland. 
Help me with this, when the case is tried. 
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You’ll note the points. Her cat is here, ever 
with her; not a black cat, but dark enough to 
be called so. She calls it, kindly to our 
purpose — ” 

The voice broke off, because the girl in 
the canopied bed seemed to emerge from 
a frozen terror, and screamed once, sharply. 
The men-at-arms wavered doubtfully; and 
the girl’s cousin, who now would be her 
heir, spoke sharply to their leader: 

"Seize her!” 

It was not a pretty sight, the dragging 
of the girl from her bed, the girl who 
looked like an older Jennifer. 

But just as they were dragging her from 
the room, having stuffed something that 
looked like an old rag in her mouth, there 
was another commotion, and a tall, broad- 
shouldered, fair faced man leaped in at the 
doorway and threw himself upon her cap- 
tors to such effect that he succeeded m 
tearing the gag from her mouth and in 
knocking down two of the men, before he 
was subdued, held by many pairs of rough 
hands, and confronted by Gerald, the girl- 
victim’s cousin. 

"You come late, Wilfred,” Gerald said, 
contemptuously. And his companion Mor- 
land laughed a short, sharp laugh like a bark 
— ^that unkind laugh that seemed to lurk 
just behind his thin lips. 

"If you had learned of this in time to 
hasten your return home, no doubt you 
might have thwarted me. As it is, the castle 
is ours, and the lady will burn — and prompt- 
ly. She will burn as a witch. Her holdings 
are mine doubly, thus — as once her heir, 
and again as her denouncer. The girl-child 
that is yours and hers cannot inherit, as you 
know.” 

The tall, fair man struggled, and it was 
no good. He was one against too many. 
Then he spoke bitterly, and a desperate, 
bitter sorrow darkened his face so tliat it 
might have been a stranger’s, so changed 
it was. 

"My wife knows naught of witching!” he 
cried; and Gerald laughed in his turn, and 
agreed. 

"Tme. But to the magistrate it will ap- 
pear otherwise. He has been promised heavy 
Dags of gold. She and her black cat slrall 
both be put to the question, and what think 


you the answer will be? Yet, if it comforts 
you. Sir Late-Come Wilfred, I know as well 
as any that your young wife is no witch.” 

HEN a strange thing happened. 

The older girl who might have been 
an older Jennifer stood straight and tall, 
as though the fear of the fire had left her. 
For a moment her eyes rested in Wilfred’s, 
and she seemed to seek a w'ord to comfort 
him, and to find none. They would not 
meet again in life, unless at the stake, and 
the dreaming, watching child Jennifer some- 
how knew and understood all this quite 
clearly. 

So the words that came to the lips of the 
doomed girl were a defiance drawn out of 
desperation, a strange, inverted thing that 
gave her courage that would go with her 
to the end of her short, dark road — and 
beyond. 

“I w'ill be a witch,” she said, "I will be. 
And we will meet again. Cousin Gerald. 
It will be well for you, if you remember.” 

The bright, small, far-away picture faded. 
The sound of voices silenced. Somewhere 
frogs croaked, the smoky flare of torches 
was checkered moonlight and shadow, and 
their smoky smell was mildewy damp log 
smell, and Jennifer was with Midnight be- 
side the pool. 

Her eyes were heavy with sleep. 

Then it was morning, and she was at 
home in bed. Midnight purred on the rug, 
green eyes turned up to welcome Jennifer 
into the new day. 

Mother came into the room and took 
Jennifer’s hands to pull her out of bed. 

"Sleepy head! And how soundly you have 
slept — ^)'our bed hardly looks as tliough you 
had been it!” she said. 

Jennifer was wondering and puzzled. 
Often she ran out into the night. But last 
night she could not remember the going, or 
the return. It was as though she had flown 
lightly through the air, leaving her body to 
sleep quietly at home. Then she, tire real 
Jennifer, had seen the picture in the pool — 
or the pool had made her see it. (Years 
later, she was to learn the word "scrying.”) 

She rubbed her bare feet together, and 
looked at each in turn. No mud was on 
them; there were mud patches all around 
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the pool between the grassy places. Had 
it all been a dream within a dream? She 
didn’t believe it. 

No, it was real, and there was a meaning 
to it; but this meaning was beyond her un- 
derstanding. 

I T WAS autumn when she -found the 
cabin in the swamp wood. Old, long 
abandoned — but with fresh, green things 
growing in neat little patches of cultivated 
soil. And there was the servant, the Jamai- 
can woman, Maisie! She was sitting on the 
stoop, watching an earthworm that had been 
crushed in the middle — it lay in the print 
of a shoe, and it was doing something quite 
extraordinary with itself. 

What seemed to be the head, a pinkish 
blind blob on the end of a short stump of 
gray-brown unsmashed body, was trying to 
drag the maimed center after it. In the pro- 
cess — a hopeless one, for the crushed seg- 
ment was stickily ground into the earth — 
this free segment was elongating to half its 
si 2 e ami twice its length. At this point, the 
blind, pink head seemed to understand and 
to reconnoitre. It reared upright, bent back- 
ward, seeming to appraise the situation, not 
reconnoitre. It reared upright, bent back, 
w’ard, seemed to appraise the situation not 
by anything approximating sight, but by a 
kind of radar. Then, incredibly, with in- 
finitely many and patient writhings and 
twistings, it accomplished a perfect knot. 
Resting briefly, the pink head readdressed 
itself to its struggle for survival. Now it 
strained desperately forward, stretching to a 
new and still more slender length, and 
pulling tightly on the knot it had made. It 
was, had Jennifer known it, doing a thing 
analogous to the tying off and suturing of 
an umbilical cord. With other periods of 
rest and renewed wrigglings, the thing ac- 
complished its purpose. The new-formed 
earthworm broke free, squirmed away from 
the abandoned w’reckage which was most 
of its old body, and vanished in a clump 
of grass. 

The rear end of the worm seemed to be 
coming to life and to be contemplating 
similar surgery, but the Jamaican woman 
stooped down — she had a broad leaf in her 
hand — scooped up the rest of the carcass. 


living and dead, and tossed it away toward 
the bushes. 

"Does one cut an earthworm in two, 
both ends will wriggle off,” she said in a 
queer, thoughtful tone. "1 thought this was 
for dying — never heard of a clever, human- 
like trick like that. I’d been watching it 
long; I like to watch creatures of any kind. 
It was when you came. Miss Jennifer, that 
it began that trick. You’re kin to all crea- 
tures, you have the forces of nature in you, 
and so they can take from you too. Even 
from things in your mind you don’t yet 
know about. It’s what I’ve expected of you, 
with your night wandering ways that your 
home folk never dream of. Like her, in the 
Book.” 

From that day, Maisie was partner with 
Jennifer and Midnight; but it was years 
before she spoke again of the Book. She 
took diem into the cabin, and showed them 
its few furnishings, and how she had cleared 
away the cobwebs from the corners where 
chair and table and an age-blackened old 
chest stood. Some day Maisie might marry 
Nathan, the colored man-of-all-work who 
helped around on the farms and in the 
small town of Midville, where soon Jennifer 
would be driven daily to school. Maisie 
thought of buying this cabin with the cheap 
land around it, too swampy for teal farming. 
So she had made her garden here — a garden 
of herbs with unfamiliar, pretty names that 
rang pleasantly in Jennifer’s ears. 

Several years of school passed, and Jen- 
nifer was ten. A cousin of Jennifer’s father 
came to live in Midville with his wife and 
fourteen year old son. Jennifer was told to 
call Mr. Jamieson, Uncle Morton, althon^ 
he was actually her second cousin. 'The 
was Mort. He immediaWly acquired a huge, 
liver-colored dog and named him Brutus, 
or "Brate” for short. 

Bmte was well-named, and it was hard 
to say whether Midnight or Jermifer de- 
tested him most. Mort would come to play 
with Jennifer, and delight in seeing Brute 
drive Midnight up a tree, and in Jenntfer’i 
tears and protests. Jennifer learned to hide 
from Mort, and when compelled to play 
with him she would play games older man 
her age — feigning headaches, spilling things 
on her dresses so that she must go and 
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chaDge, iaveating ail kinds of strategies. 
Mort, then, might perhaps start home but 
double back and hide in yard or woods, and 
pounce upon her, Brute pouncing also with 
his drooling mouth and snarling growl. 

Uncle Morton opened a bank in Mid- 
ville, which was a prosperous town sur- 
rounded by large farms, and Jennifer 
developed the theory that her parents 
catered to him for this reason and that this 
was why she must make some pretense at 
playing with her cousin and his ugly dog. 
Jennifer’s father was a writer who did rather 
well with royalties; but it was probable that 
he had very little money in comparison 
with a banker. This idea might have origi- 
nated among the school children, who brag- 
ged about their own parents and assessed 
the relative importance of other parents, as 
children do. At any rate Jennifer accepted 
it, and since she had had no experience of 
relatives other than her father and mother 
before the coming of the Jamieson family, 
she had no knowledge of the recognition 
of such ties which most children come by 
naturally. 

T hen, in Jennifer’s eleventh year, there 
came the awful day. 

Mort and Brute had come "to play.” 
The teasing and tormenting had been more 
cruel than ysual, and Jennifer had shut 
herself and Midnight in her room. 

"You seem to have trouble with Jennifer 
whenever you are out of my sight!” Jen- 
nifer heard her mother, for once openly 
scolding the boy. "Jennifer may be touchy 
and sensitive, but I am getting tired of 
having your visits end up with her crying. 
Perhaps a rough boy as big as you and four 
years older shouldn’t try to play with a little 
ten-year-old girl. You had better go home, 
now — ” 

She stopped, because already Mort was 
going down the path to the gate, whistling 
and snapping his fingers at his dog, and it 
was not the way of Jennifer’s mother to 
waste words. She was not given to scolding 
or to fuss. She was not, perhaps, given over- 
much to studying her young daughter, so 
long as she was well and usually happy. 
Jennifer’s ‘father and mother were very 
much in love, very companionable, and 


perhaps they left Jennifer too far outside the 
the closeness of their own companionship. 
Some parents would have long ago discov- 
ered Jennifer’s queer little expeditions and 
learned something of her secret life — which 
had in no way diminished with the coming 
of school days. 

Now Jennifer sensed the ultimatum in 
her mother’s words. She had come almost 
to the point of forbidding Mort’s visits, 
and Jennifer’s heart leaped up in hope. 

Then, only moments later, she was in 
the depths. 

Mort, also, must "have recognized the 
note of almost-decision in her mother’s 
speech. He would know that his time for 
openly tormenting his little cousin was 
coming to a close, and he would retaliate. 
Right now, Jennifer felt with the peculiar 
certainty that was never wrong. Mort was 
not on his way home. He would linger 
about, somewhere, prowl in the places Jen- 
nifer loved — 

The cabin! That was it; today he would 
find the cabin he had never seen or known 
about. Once he had started along the almost 
imperceptible path, and Jennifer had div- 
erted him, had gone with him willingly 
into the unused barn instead, and let him 
tie her up and play a nasty game about 
bandits. ’The boy’s eyes had turned back 
toward the barely visible path that was just 
the slightest wearing down and pressing 
aside of the grasses by Jennifer’s light feet 
and Midnight’s weightless paws, and the 
careful feet of Maisie, who never walked 
twice in exactly the same place. That Mort 
had put the little matter aside for future 
reference, Jennifer knew well. 

She flew into the kitchen, where Maisie 
was timing a cake in the oven. 

"I can't ruin your mother’s cake. Miss 
Jennifer,” the maid said, worriedly. "I’ll 
come as quick as I can. Do you think it’s 
right for you to go ahead without me.^ That’s 
a rude, rough boy, and that’s an ugly, mean 
dog. Yet — are you right, he mustn’t prowl 
alone around the cabin. I’ve worried of 
late — ” 

Maisie never talked like other colored 
people, even in excitement. ’Tliat was be- 
cause she was from Jamaica. Jennifer won- 
dered sometimes why she had left a well 
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established family of her own there, to re- 
new an old bond of servitorship with the 
Newcomb family. Jennifer’s father respected 
her highly, her mother valued her, and they 
both recognized in that happening a thing 
to be proud of. 

Jennifer’s feet flew along the path. Mid- 
night’s tail w'aving before. The sky was 
clear, a wonderful blue, the outdoor world 
a place of beauty and of reassurance. Then, 
subtly, all things changed. 

She was skimming now through the 
swamp wood, and the shadow's had a brood- 
ing look. They were trying to tell her some- 
thing — to point the way ahead, or maybe 
the way back. Jennifer heard the booming 
cry of some bird high up in the sky, and 
it was a sound of warning. When she 
gained the cabin she knew a moment’s relief, 
for neither boy nor dog w'ere in sight; yet 
as she entered, she felt as though eyes wxre 
watching. 

Inside, everything was fight. New cob- 
webs had drifted in, and a spider was spin- 
ning a big web across the open window 
space. It was more than a week since Jen- 
nifer or Maisie had come here; the woods 
were always trying to take the cabin to 
themselves, and these were the little marks 
of their slow and leisurely and quite friend- 
ly encroachment. 

Jennifer sat in the one chair, and Mid- 
night leaped to her lap. Then the fear came 
stronger, even before the shadow in the 
doorway. And then in the little room with 
Jennifer were fear, and the boy she hated, 
and his ugly dog. Midnight’s claws dug 
instinctively into her young mistress’s lap. 

But Mort’s hand was on the dog’s collar. 

"Our cousin doesn’t like us. Brute,’’ he 
said. “We’re not good enough to play with 
her. Her mother practically told us that! 
You can have the little black cat in a minute, 
Brute. Before we leave, you may tear her to 
pieces. You’ve always wanted to, haven’t 
you? She’s a nasty black cat for a little witch, 
anyway. Our cousin Jennifer likes to wear 
green; I’ve read about witches, how they 
used to wear green, with green shoes on 
their feet.” 

Jennifer’s wide, frightened eyes strayed 
briefly down to the green cotton dress; to 
tl)e green leather sandals; and back to Mort’s 


face. Her own face, she knew, must have 
turned quite white, because it felt cold and 
stiff. She could feel the wideness of her eyes, 
she knew she was staring and tried to make 
herself stop. If she could pretend that she 
was not afraid. If Maisie would come! 

"Stand, Brute!” Mort ordered, taking his 
hand from the collar. The animal, trained 
to obey, became a statue, the growl deep in 
his body, his hackles risen like a wolf’s. 

"So you’ve a hideout here, Jennifer!” 
Mort said, addressing her for the first time 
directly. "A funny old place for a girl. But 
then, I forgot. You’re not an ordinary girl, 
but a witch, and I suppose you have a 
garden of old witching herbs outside there. 
I never saw plants like them, anyw'ay. But 
what I want to see now, is the inside of that 
chest. If I were as silly as you I’d say there 
w'as treasure in that chest. It’s old — it might 
be a century old. Or even more.” 

He stooped over it. There was a brass 
l<xk. The key, Jennifer knew, Maisie wore 
on a chain under her dress. He wouldn’t 
be able to open it. 

But he walked to the door, saying 
"Watch!” to the dog, and in a moment 
he was back with a big rock. He knelt and 
pounded with the rock until the lock broke, 
and half of it came away. 

He opened the chest, and there was only 
one thing in it. A book bound in black 
leather, and with a lock on it too, another 
brass lock without a key. It would open as 
the chest had opened, when it was smashed. 

Jennifer got to her feet, knowing that 
this was the Book, the one her mother 
thought had been burned, the one Maisie 
had saved and cherished. Knowing that 
its falling into this boy’s hands was an 
awful thing. 

"You mustn’t. Please — Oh, please! — ” 
she began. 

'Then there was a rustle of starched skirts, 
a swift running of feet across the floor, and 
Maisie was struggling with the boy, trying to 
wrest the book from him. 

Mort’s right hand went up with the rock 
in it, and his arm came down, and Maisie 
was lying on the floor, blood on her head. 

Mort, still holding the book in one hand 
and the rock in the other, looked queerly 
at his cousin. On his face was terror, but 
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it was an ugly terror, and something else 
was mingled with it that made Jennifer’s 
breath come short. 

"You’ll tell on me,” the boy said. "You’ll 
tell them I did it. How do I know Maisie 
won’t die? She had no right to lay her 
filthy black hands on me, but she may die 
for all that, and you’ll tell them that I did 
it. But if I do to you what I did to her — 
and finish it up for both of you — ” 

This, Jennifer thought, is death. And 
the two visions flashed through her mind 
like pictures drawn by lightning. The men 
in armor, taking out the girl to burn. The 
witch naming, by the girl’s cousin. And 
the girl was Jennifer a grown-up, older 
Jennifer. I haven’t even had time to grow 
up, Jennifer thought. And that was her 
cousin, and Mort is mine. 

"They’ll think a tramp did it. They’ll 
probably think a tramp made them come 
here in the first place. No place for a little 
girl to come to; or the woman either.” 

He was thinking out loud, the purpose 
growing in his eyes. 

"The damned cat. Sic ’em. Brute!” 

Like a thunderbolt, the dog flashed into 
action, teeth bared, leaping on Jennifer to 
get at the cat. With a frantic yowl. Mid- 
night leaped from Jennifer’s slack grasp 
and flew through the door. Brute whirling 
after her. 

"I was a fool,” the boy muttered. "Brute 
might have marked you up, Jennifer. This 
way it could be a tramp — ” 

He came closer, and his hand that held 
the rock went up as it had done before. 
The book fell unheeded to the floor; this 
was a planned thing, and he was going to 
do it thoroughly, 

Jennifer felt herself stand straight and 
tall. Something had entered into her. Not 
courage — she had none, and she knew it. 
It was a thing from outside herself. It had 
to do with the ending of the vision of the 
taking of the girl to be burned as a witch. 

"I mil be a untch, Cousht, And it will 
be well for you if you remember!” 

She felt her eyes grow bigger, felt a burn- 
ing go out from them like a sharp, bright 
weapon. She felt the straightening and 
lifting in her body raise her above her little- 
girl stature. 


{”You had an idee fixe — and you had 
already heard talk of things that only your 
sub-conscious remembered^; and for a mo- 
ment you hypnotized the boy,” later the 
psychiatrist had said.) 

’’Stop it, Jennifer! Don’t look at me like 
that!” Mort suddenly had screamed. "I be- 
lieve you are a witch! You’ve grown taller, 
or something!” 

Jennifer hoped he might go away, be- 
cause of the strange fright that had taken 
him. She stood waiting. She had taken a 
step that she could not take backward again; 
and she was no longer afraid. But she 
hoped that he would go away. 

But he ground his teeth together, and 
his face was contorted. 

"They said in the old days, ’Thou shaft 
not suffer a witch to live!” he shouted, aa 
though he was trying to drown out sound 
and thought. "And anyway, whatever you 
are, I daren’t let you go.” 

And then it happened, just in the last 
moment that was to have been Jennifer’s 
to live. 

There was a heavy clap of thunder, and 
the dim little room was filled with blazing 
white light. Roof and walls seemed to rock 
and strain outward. Jennifer fell into the 
chair behind her. 

W HEN she could look, Mort lay still 
on the floor, and Maisie was trying 
to sit up. 

Jennifer helped her to her feet. Maisie 
bent over the boy. 

"He isn’t dead; but near it,” she said. 
"I feel all right. Miss Jennifer. We'll go 
together and tell your folks.” 

Uncle Morton and Aunt Cora took Mort 
away to the hospital, and Brute with them. 

Later, there was a long, serious talk in 
the living room of the Newcomb house, to 
which Jennifer listened, crouching on the 
landing. Midnight in her arms. (Midnight 
had not been torn to pieces by Brute, any 
more than on previous occasions. Midnight 
had the wind’s speed, and claws to climb, 
and had come down out of some tall tree 
when the coast was clear.) 

"Our boy will live, but it was a neat 
thing. And a queer thing. There wasn’t a 
cloud in the sky all day. Nobody in that 
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cabin w'as hurt except our boy. The cabin 
wasn't damaged. How a bolt of lightning 
could come in and half kill Mort and 
touch- nothing else — ? And the boy is 
delirious, and babbles of witchcraft. He 
thinks Jennifer did it. I don’t know what 
to think!” 

"Do you seriously mean to imply that 
our ten year old girl tried to kill your 
fourteen year old boy with a bolt of light- 
ning.’” 

Jennifer’s father spoke in a lightly ironi- 
cal tone— yet there was an unadmitted 
seriousness under it. He continued : 

"Morton, this is an isolated farming com- 
munity. Many of our farmers are educated 
people. Still, quite a good deal of old Pen- 
nsylvania stock is represented here, and 
there are places in Pennsylvania where they 
take hex-ing quite seriously. I shouldn’t 
care to have you spread stories about an 
innocent little girl, even if she were not 
my daughter. So I’d advise you to be a little 
careful about repeating what that boy of 
yours says in delirium. He is a rough, vio- 
lent young fellow, and quite a few things 
could be trutlifully said about him that 
would do him no good.” 

Jennifer’s mother spoke for the first time. 

"Both Maisie and Jennifer say — not in 
delirium — that Mort knocked Maisie down 
with that rock; and Jennifer says he was 
going to kill her with it, so she couldn’t 
tell.” 

Aunt Cora cried excitedly: 

"Well, that’s why Jennifer would have 
wanted to do something to Mort! That black 
woman laid violent hands on our boy and 
he defended himself; that’s the way I put 
it together. He picked up the first thing 
that came handy and struck her once in 
self defense — and she wasn’t seriously in- 
jured after all. But then Jennifer struck 
Mort—” 

"Yes. With a bolt of lightning.” 

It was the ironical tone again. 

There was a little silence. 

Uncle Mort said then, rather wearily: 

"You are a writer. Cliff, and I’m a 
banker. It isn’t easy to move my business, the 
thing I’ve built up here. How about it if 
I bought your place? You’ll want to get 
Jennifer into city schools some day. As I 


will Mort, eventually. It would be so easy 
for you to go away.” 

There was another silence. 

"I’ll let you do it, Morton,” Jennifer’s 
father said at last. "Maybe our little girl 
should have a different life. She has been 
through a horrible experience today; and if 
you are going to start some silly kind of 
talk about her — I think I’d as soon put 
distance between us. As you say, it isn’t easy 
to move a bank.” 

That was the way of their leaving the 
lovely, lonely places where birds and frogs 
and worms were people; where night took 
you into its arms so that you floated in it, 
light as a cloud. 

In the different kind of life, old things 
were partly forgotten, after a while. Maisie 
did not go with them — father and mother 
decided that should be part of the change. 
She stayed and married Nathan. 

But the day before the Newcomb family 
went away, Maisie let Jennifer read some of 
the pages in the Book, which would remain 
with Maisie. 

T he Jennifer who stood now alone on 
the balcony dreaming back was twenty- 
two. It was a dozen years since she had 
seen that diary. 'There had been few letters 
from Maisie. Jennifer’s father and mother 
had died together in an automobile crash 
just after her twenty-first birthday, leaving 
her an incredibly large inheritance. She 
would never worry about money unless she 
was foolish enough to tamper with gilt- 
edged investments. Her father and mother 
had lived comfortably — perhaps, in the 
later years, even luxuriously. Jennifer had 
never thought much about the way they 
lived, because she had not been brought 
up to think much about money. 

She had begun to try her hand at writing, 
since she had inherited an interest in this 
from her father. She had traveled a little, 
and found it interesting to dabble in some 
of the off-trail fields of psychology. Some- 
thing had always prevented her revisiting 
Iowa, something always seemed a reason 
for postponment. Of course, with a part 
of her mind, she had never stopped looking 
forward to again seeing Maisie. Maisie, who 
alone, once, had quite understood Jennifer; 
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even though in showing her the Book on 
that last day — ^New England Jennie’s pitiful 
diary — she had frightened her. 

Some of those passages might have been 
burned into Jennifer’s brain in letters of 
fire, so well did she remember; 

“They would not have taken me, had not 
the lightning struck down Abner. Nor would 
it have struck him, had he not offered me 
violence. He wished to marry me once, and 
would have been a cruel enough husband, 
I think; but my heart was wise, and I 
could wed none but Richard — though our 
happiness was so brief. Even now 1 cannot 
stop seeing his eyes and hearing his voice, 
and if he were back from the sailing trip 
he might find a way to save me. Abner 
knew full well his ship could not return 
for yet a month, when he made his demand 
upon me that I should sign over to him all 
of my own estate. 

“So of my love and Richard’s there will 
be left only my poor, tiny, infant daughter; 
and even the goodly lands and money heri- 
tage in England which is mine pass by an 
entail at my death to Abner's father, Abner 
being dead. This was truly Abner’s pur- 
pose and desire, to gain it from me by fair 
means or foul; and as a last resort, his 
thoughts turned on my death. 

“They put me to the question, and it was 
a half drowning in the river. And sorry I 
am that I would run away and learn to 
swim with Richard and Abner when the 
three of us were children — to swim so well 
with my limber body that even tying of 
feet and hands together mattered not. It 
were better to drown than burn. They say 
that in this new world witches hang, and 
are not burned; but 1 will be an exception — 
Abner’s father has arranged it. On the 
record, the sentence is hanging; but they 
are piling faggots high on Gallows Hill.” 

There was an illegible, tear-stained page 
here, and then the writing grew clearer 
again: 

“My black cat Midnight has been taken 
from me, and I think, tortured. She is to 
burn with me. And yet, and yet — it is true 
that I am a witch! Ever, till now, I have 
had to wish, and the thing was done. And 
when Abner laid hands on me — to kill me 
in his fury, and invent some tale to clear 


himself, I know now as well as then — the 
sky was blue and clear. And I stood up tall 
and faced him down for a moment and 
called on lightning to strike him dead. 

"So, because of the clearness of that day, 
the townspeople were sure. From my child- 
hood I had willed things to happen and 
it was so — and others knew thereof. Once 
I marked on pieces of paper various signs 
and numbers, and I could call to another, 
and that one blindfold, which to draw un- 
seen from the pack; and in som'e way the 
thing was done. Abner himself played at 
the game with me, until — we were little 
more than children then! — ^he suddenly 
cursed me, accusing me of witchcraft. Yes, 
I have been unlike the other children, maids, 
and wives! 

“And yet — I have but defended myself, 
beyond the harmless play! Maria, the slave 
woman taken in raid from Jamaica, has 
told me that witchcraft descends in family 
lines, and that she herself has her know- 
ledge of herbs and magic spells from her 
own mother. It is certain neither my mother 
nor hers had this curse that yet might seem 
a harmless blessing, but for the minds of 
men. But it may be that far back there was 
one kin to me, and so like, even, I could 
be herself reborn. Abner was kin to me, 
hateful though he was; so perhaps it is 
natural that in strange dreams a kinsman 
called me witch and caused my death. 
Stranger it is, that those dreams visited my 
nights before ever any named me w'itch; 
yet I have noted in my experiencing im- 
portant matters that often past and present 
and future overlie each other in a pattern 
others know not in their living. 

“Maria (not only can she read, but has 
read much) — has told me it was thus with 
witches and wizards ever, from Merlin of 
King Arthur’s Court to the sorcerers of 
dark skinned races. Maria says like calls to 
like, and that it was a fate which sent her 
to me before I yet was orphaned, to be my 
handmaid. And that through after ages 
those of her blood will cleave to those of 
mine; and that souls strong with love of 
living may return in other bodies, to find 
again the old loves and loyalties — and the 
old hates too. 

“Oh, I am so young to die, but twenty! 
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Life has become so bitter that I sicken of it 
Yet might I, one day, roam again the woods 
and the sweet hidden places, visit dark, 
shining pools and hear the voices of the 
wild things — somehow finding Richard, 
who must go seeking me as I seek him — 

"It was to be tomorrow I should die, by 
the judges’ verdict. I hear a distant tramp 
of many feet, and I know they are coming 
for me now. It will be the slyness of Abner’s 
father, who thus will have me burned be- 
fore I may be hung, an easier death. I would 
write faster — 

"I was named Jennet, and the name 
shortened to Jennie because when first I 
made the birds answer my call, my mother 
was afraid for me; someone had told her 
there was a witch named Jennet so far back 
as the days of the first English kings. I pray 
no name like it will be used by one who 
may come after of my line. 

"Yes, I would live again! Heaven, they 
say, is not for such as I; yet I cannot feel 
evil in me. Only — I love the earth, its 
beauty and its creatures. One loving earth 
so much is not fit, I know, for Heaven! All 
the sermons have taught me that. 

"I hear the clang of the great gate. Maria 
will save this Book. 

"I am a witch, but now I cannot help 
myself. Terror and tears, I think, have 
drained away my strength. Perhaps if I can 
call on all the powers I knew in the old, 
happy days, I may release my senses from 
the knowledge of the flames. 

"They are here — ’’ 

J ENNIFER had strained her eyes to de- 
cipher the shaking script, the faded ink. 
Maisie, then, held up a mirror before 
her. 

"You haven’t reached the years of study- 
ing your own beauty — ^maybe you never 
will,” she said. "You live by the beat of 
your young heart, not for the shape of an 
eyebrow. Now, look!” 

Sleek bangs and floating curls of dark, 
dark auburn with the bluish sheen of a 
blackbird’s wing. Wide open eyes looked 
back at Jennifer deeply and intently; and 
they w’ere not quite matclied in color, for 
one was a deep violet blue, and the other 
had a greenish tinge. 


"Your eyes are lovely, and they are sea- 
colored,” Maisie said. "Yet they ’took’ 
witches once upon a time for no better 
reason than that the two eyes did not per- 
fectly match, and red hair was no help — 
even so rich and dark a red as yours. Don’t 
frighten you. Miss Jennifer. I’m thinking, 
though, it is best you make a lifelong study 
of being like other people — on the outside, 
at least. It’s right they are taking me from 
you, or you from me, but I’m glad they’re 
leaving you Midnight, out of all your young 
life here. Cats aren’t like people think, but 
much truer and wiser, and Midnight is no 
ordinary cat. 

"You have known the hateful cousin, and 
come out well, so far. I’m wondering if 
you’ve seen, yet, a well favored boy with 
clear eyes and fair complexion, one you 
like to think of.’” 

Yes. It was part of the sorrow of ending 
things, finishing, going away. 

"A boy in school. His name is Dick — I 
don’t know the last one. I’ll never see him 
again, Maisie. Not you, not him, and not 
this place again.” 

"Me, you will see if trouble strikes you,” 
Maisie promised grimly. "This boy? Why, 
you called him Dick; it was 'Richard,’ in 
the Book. Ah, yes. Miss Jennifer. I think 
that you will see that boy again. Only — 
first, there seems always to come the ugly, 
dark one. There is a pattern, and you are 
part of it. Miss Jennifer. Yet, these times 
are different. People half believe, now in 
a thing they call telepathy, and don’t kill 
one who has it; once, they did. 

"Yet, you’ve drawn down hate and ac- 
cusation already in your childhood, because 
the forces of nature saved you at your call. 
What was right and what was wrong with 
that boy Mort didn’t save you from the 
ugly talk. 

"It’s better, my baby, that you’re going. 
Better for a while — that you forget.” 

TTTELL, for a long time, she seemed al- 
VV most to have forgotten. Why, then, 
just lately, had she tossed and turned at 
night, feared to sleep, and dreamed wild 
dreams? 

Until, today, she had gone to the psy- 
chiatrist. 
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One thing, for sure, was this: he was 
plausible, with his fixations which didn't 
explain, his reversing of cause and effect in 
a way he would have called Jennifer fanci- 
ful for doing. Yet, he was plausible. But 
he had waked all the old things; not laid 
ghosts, but raised them. 

He had thrust Jennifer into a twilight 
zone of self-horror. She could feel again the 
hot flush of shame surging over her, burn- 
ing her cheeks, burning her body. The little 
girl of long ago who had sneaked out to 
roam in the night must have been utterly 
abnormal, a kind of mental monstrosity. She 
had not faced that early queerness, before. 
Nor had she had to speak of it to anyone. 
How basic was that queerness.^ The doctor 
had prompted her with suggestions and 
questions, hinting at other monstrousnesses 
that had never been hers, but which he 
seemed to think logical concomitants of her 
own peculiarities. 'Tlie shame had deepened. 

Now the night touched the sore spots 
with healing magic that was known to her, 
though almost forgotten. Now, alone on 
the balcony she came out — quite suddenly — 
on the other side of the horror the suave 
man with the little goatee had wakened in 
her today. 

A shooting star fell. In its brief flaming 
moment, the girl plunged out of the bond- 
age of other people’s thinking, the thinking 
the little doctor epitomized. She came back 
into the bigger life long denied her; when 
every cloud and star were living part of 
Jennifer, and the low voices of the night 
spoke to her and through her. 'The Jennifer 
who had lived inside her body might now 
be thawing and warming into vital litheness, 
after a long glacial age. Her blood flowed 
faster; her eyes saw and her ears heard 
more. She was — she dared again to be — the 
real Jennifer. Not a Jennifer to show to 
other people, but she, herself, living closer 
to the very heart of living than other people 
could ever understand. 

The night itself changed with her. 

Fireflies came out like stars in the park, 
the trees looked liked Christmas trees. The 
real stars brightened. She could trace the 
directions of their westward drift across the 
sky, she knew the patterns they were weav- 
ing. She felt the earth’s majestic turning 


toward the east and morning. The clouds 
made shapes and pictures; the soft, fluffy 
plump ones belonged in a fairy tale book. 
She followed the flopping swoops of a bat; 
they were comic, and somehow endearing. 
An owl hooted far away. 

She wanted to dance, to fly. Instead, she 
walked back into the big room she had left 
— ^half an hour or years ago, as you counted 
time. 

The electric lights annoyed her; as she 
realized this, all but a few dim ones blacked 
out. 

"Fuse blown, so’mewhere,’’ one of the 
young men at the baize covered table grum- 
bled. "Good they have some lights on a 
different circuit.” 

"It’s light enough now to see perfectly 
well,” a pretty girl said on a singing tone. 
"I like it better this way.” 

There was a quick flutter of tiny w'ings. 
Two white night moths had followed Jen- 
nifer in, and were circling around her. After 
them came some of the fireflies, half a 
dozen or more. 

"Why, this is terrible!” a woman 
shrieked, suddenly. "They ought to screen 
this place.” 

"Don’t be inhospitable,” a gray haired 
man reproached her. "It is very -rare for 
them to fly outside the park. They must be 
wind-borne.” 

But then Jennifer’s ears lost interest in 
the small talk. Her eyes had found some- 
thing. All the years of her life, she had 
wondered, now and then and intermittently, 
about another thing that made her not like 
other girls. Other girls seemed so happily 
easy to satisfy in the matter of young men, 
but Jennifer, often companioned, had yet 
been alone. Always her eyes had seemed 
to be seeking and never finding. 

What she saw now was a tall, blond 
young man with strongly clean-cut features 
and clear blue-gray eyes that all but drew 
her bodily across the room. 

"The moths flutter around her as though 
she were a light,” he said to someone — it 
might be to himself. The words sounded 
like poetry being made or quoted, but he 
was, Jennifer knew, simply speaking a 
thought. "A light. Or a Siprite, something 
that belongs to the winged things that fly 
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when the stars are out. The fireflies — look 
at them!” 

There was a queer moment. Everybody 
looked now, and everybody saw them flut- 
tering around Jennifer like a small, fairy 
guard of honor. Then a scientific looking 
woman with straight aopped hair ex- 
plained: "She was out there long enough 
to get the breeze from the park into her 
clothes and hair. Bugs follow anything out- 
doorsy, once they stray over city streets. 
There must be a good breeze from the park 
— I'll be lucky if my allergy doesn’t get 
started up.” 

He was coming across the room. He 
touched Milt on the shoulder, passing him 
to do it. He said to him only a word: 
"Please.^” 

The two young men crossed to Jennifer 
together; Milt with what Jennifer called 
to herself his air of gloom, this other with 
the sun in his hair and his tanned skin, 
and its shining in his eyes. Milt made the 
introductions. Jennifer did not think — 
"Dear name!” like a girl in a play. She 
thought instead: "What, does his name 
matter? He is the one.” Yet she was glad 
to know his name, of course. Dick Morgan. 
She had known a good many Dicks. Six or 
seven. She couldn’t remember any of them 
mattering in the least, until now. 

S OMEONE demanded that Jennifer take 
another turn at calling the dice — that 
silly game was still going on. Quickly, to 
get it over, she ran to the table and stood 
leaning forward, her hands, palms down, 
pressing against the baize. 

The scientific woman with the shingle 
was throwing. She tossed one down behind 
the cardboard shield someone had placed 
so that only those at the thrower’s end 
could see. A while ago they had shielded 
the throw with their hands; they had been 
working on certain complicated techniques 
since. 

The ivory fell, rolling a little. 

"Two!” Jennifer called. She was wrong, 
as she had been each time before. The top 
face showed a six when the cardboard was 
lifted. At once the lady doctor — Dr. Smythe, 
that was it — retrieved it, and threw again, 
and Jennifer followed with a call of five. 


The screen was lifted again, and the lop of 
the cube showed two spots. 

T he sequence continued. After Jennifer’s 
call of five, the top square showed five 
spots, but for that throw, Jennifer’s call had 
been three. Next, the cube showed three; 
Jennifer called three again, and the follow- 
ing throw brought a second three. Jennifer 
then called four, three, three, one, six, three, 
four, five, one and one. And the dice fol- 
lowed: four, three, three, one, six, three, 
four, five, one. When the next throw was 
made, a thin, sharp featured smallish man 
with glasses, who had kept a written score 
throughout the evening, called a halt before 
Jennifer could speak. 

"None of you have realized what the 
young lady is doing!” he said. "You have 
seen a demonstration beyond anything on 
record, or I think so. Of course — a dozen 
throws is a short sequence. I’d like to run 
her through several hundred! Anyway, the 
young lady has missed on every call except 
when she repeated the threes. If that last 
throw is a one — we will look at it now — ” 
It was one. 

The young man resumed, beaming. 
"Miss — Ah, Newcomb, isn’t it? — Miss 
Jennifer Newcomb. Thank you. Well, she 
hasn’t read the dice; she has controlled 
them. They have followed her, throw by 
throw, without a miss, eleven times. She 
may or may not be clairvoyant, or telepathic; 
what she is, dominantly — at least tonight — 
is one possessed of the far rarer gift of 
telekinesis. This involves the control by 
mental powers of matter, inanimate, or ani- 
mated on a low level in some cases — Pre- 
vious examples on record have included — ” 
The crowd around the table stared at 
Jennifer, then leaned toward the speaker. 
He gave examples, principally one example. 
A germ in an aqueous field under a micro- 
scope, the lens quartered by hair-width 
lines. The law of averages would move the 
microbe from dead center into any one 
quarter of the field once Taut of four times. 
Brooks in England — wasn’t it? — ^had seemed 
to drive it by the power of his mind into 
one selected field, over extended trials. For 
the selected quarter field he had raised the 
ratio from once in four times to just under 
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twice in four. That didn’t begin to compare 
with Jennifer — 

She turned pleading eyes on Milt, and, a 
little shyly, on Dick Morgan. Let them get 
her out of it! What she saw in their faces 
interested her more than the talk of the 
little man in eyeglasses. Milt's dark face 
was, seemingly, more brooding than she 
had ever seen it; she read some obscure dis- 
like of her recent exhibition there. Dick, on 
tlie other hand, regarded her with a deep, 
incredulous tenderness. It might be that to 
him what she had done was wonderful — or 
merely that she was wonderful. To Jennifer 
herself, it had been rather boring. Things 
often turned out as she willed them, and 
she had felt herself willing the dice as she 
c.alled. 

None of it mattered now, anyway. For 
she was going out into the summer evening, 
not alone with Milt, but also with Dick. 

Outside, her heart slid dizzily upward, 
while she listened to Milt’s proposition. For 
once in the six months since they had once 
more met. Milt was doing the right, the 
perfect thing. 

"I do research in the Gyro Labs, as you 
both know,” he said. "If it’s agreeable to 
you, Jennifer — and I’m sure it is to Dick 
— I'll let him drive you home, and I’ll run 
out there. There’s a thing I really ought to 
see to, before I turn in.” 

T hey drove the long way home, to Jen- 
nifer’s apartment. They laughed a lot 
and talked a lot — inconsequential, whimsical 
talk that showed the shape and color of two 
minds, the likenesses and the charming 
differences — and that voiced and revoiced 
the certainty that talks like these would go 
on between these two for the duration of 
time that was forever. 

'They said goodbye at the door of Jen- 
nifer’s apartment. Midnight came and 
rubbed against Dick’s ankles, purring fond- 
ly, her blue-black fur shining like metal, 
her waving tail held high. Seeing Dick 
stare at the really beautiful animal, Jennifer 
dared tell him one of her secrets — one that 
had gone with her through the years. 

"I could never keep this cat behind 
locked doors, I think sne’d rather die, so 
she’s never ^en a prisoner, and she can 


run down the fire escapes to the street. 
Midnight is too smart to be run over; 1 
haven’t worried when a few times she has 
been gone for quite a time. The funny thing 

is, Dick, that when she goes away like that, 
each time she comes back younger and 
spryer than she left. She renews her youth 
by being nomadic; maybe all cats could, if 
they were let to be free, I don’t know. Once 
a neighbor noticed the change in Midnight 
after one of those trips, and said it must be 
a different c-at that came back: one that 
looked exactly like Midnight, and knew' her 
way around instinctively somehow, with a 
cat’s unusual kind of instinct. The same 
cat or another — Midnight doesn’t know 
anything about growing old. "When ever the 
time comes, I’m going to try to imitate 
her.” 

"Something about you can’t grow old, 
that’s for sure,” Dick said. "The same thing 
that gives you more of everything than you 
have a right to. You — I’d have had to see 
you to quite believe you, Jennifer. The cat, 
now': Midnight? How long have you had 
her? Quite a good many years — ” 

It was hardly a question; he seemed al- 
most to know. 'When Jennifer told him the 
answer, he looked at her intently. Then he 
stooped and stroked the purring cat. 

"If anyone asks you what you really 
think, you’ll have to admit that, beautiful 
as she is. Midnight is no impossible type!” 
he suggested. "Coincidence, if something 
happened to a dark blue Maltese with the 
hint of white on her face, and just a certain 
look and size, and an almost identical cat 
turned up in her place — the same, but 
younger. Yet there are other cats like this 
one, and maybe you induce them to come 
to you by — telekinesis. I must talk to the 
boy with the thick lenses who knew all 
about it. If a man in (London can shove a 
microbe over a hair-line by thinking about 

it, a girl who loves a cat like Midnight 
could call herself in a replacement and 
hardly know the difference. For my money, 
I’d tell neighbors I found another cat and 
kept the name.” 

This was — advice. Just the shadow, the 
flicker of a worry touched Jennifer’s hap- 
piness. Yes, you could tell people the little 
plausible things they expected to hc-ar. It 
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wasn’t too much trouble; and you could go 
on being yourself, and not care. 

“I like your being just as wonderful as 
you are," Dick said. "But I think we’ll 
devise schemes for keeping part of your 
light under a bushel; it’s a little game we’ll 
play together. People’s eyes can stand so 
little light, that’s why they seal them so 
tightly and get so upset when something 
jerks them wide open. The world does 
progress; generations ago, a person who 
could direct the throw of the dice would 
have been in trouble. Now, cute little 
societies experiment in such things, make 
little parlor games of them. 

"I’m going now. Tomorrow I’ll call you. 
If you ever need me — to hunt a missing 
cat, or anything — I think I’ll know. See 
you!" 

J ENNIFER was almost ready for bed 
when the doorbell rang. Idiotically, she 
thought of Dick. In her rush to the door she 
had no time to know her thought twts 
idiotic, he wouldn't dash in at one o’clock; 
she had only time to glimpse herself in the 
long mirror by the door, to see the bright 
luster of her dark copper hair with its blue- 
black sheen, the swirl of her dark blue 
taffeta robe. 

She threw the door open, and stepped 
back — startled more deeply than was, she 
thought, quite reasonable. 

Milt walked in, closing the door behind 
him. 

"You'll marry me, Jennifer?” he said, 
without preamble. 

Her lips formed a silent "No.” Her eyes 
studied Milt, his face, his manner, desper- 
ately, swiftly; her heart was beating too fast. 

He had tried to force his love on her 
before, but not like this. He had threatened 
to kill himself if she did not marry him. 
.That was last week. She ought not have 
seen him again. Now, she knew it. It had 
seemed easier to be friendly, to hope he 
would get over it. Other young men had 
loved her without her wish, and it seemed 
very hard to get them over it; but there was 
this dark intensity in Milt that seemed in- 
appropriate in a lover. Almost, there was a 
threat about what he called love. 

"I thought you’d sav no. Again, and 


always,” he said, looking down at her. "I’m 
supposed to be somewhere else now, Jenni- 
fer. I stopped at the lab, and two friends 
of mine came by for me. We left together. 
The night watchman saw us go, and the 
men I left with will swear I’ve been with 
them all night, that we were playing poker. 
I do gamble, you know. That’s one way I 
lost what money I had, and then I gambled 
some more, trying to force a. turn of luck. 
It doesn’t work; but I wasn’t cut out to be 
a poor scientist. That’s all right for Dick; 
what he can get as an expert will satisfy 
him — and anyway. I’m no expert. 

"So I’m desperately in debt, and I want 
money, a lot of it. Your side of the family 
had the inheritance, Jennifer, and it wasn’t 
fair. Our mutual great uncle just happened 
to like your father — he ought to have liked 
mine. If ,I can marry your money, Jennifer, 
I won’t be sorry to have you with it.” 

He stood there, waiting. 

Jennifer’s lips were stiff and dry, her 
mind whirling. One thing stood out — 

"You said: my side of the family — " she 
quoted, on a rising inflection. 

"Dear Jennifer, yes. I changed my name 
from Morton Jamieson to Milton Craig, 
when I left Chicago. I was in a chemical 
lab there, but I owed everybody in Chicago, 
and I wanted my creditors to lose me. Some 
of them did. It was tough getting into Gyro 
here; actually, I pulled an amnesia stunt, 
and they needed a man, and I knew the 
stuff well enough to convince them. With 
enough money, there’ll be no more of that. 
I only gambled to get money; if I have it. 
I’ll know how to use it. Actually, I hate 
gambling. What I want is money, property. 
Yours, Jennifer.” 

"You come here in the middle of the 
night. And you tell me tliis,” Jennifer said, 
very quietly. 

"You get the idea, don’t you?” Mort said, 
"You were always smart. Too smart. My 
father and mother died very prematurely, 
like your own. Yours in a car crash; mine 
in a flu epidemic out in Iowa. I’m next heir 
to the family fortune, after you. If you 
won’t marry me, why there’s another way! 
Dick brought you home, and I’ve been with 
friends all night.” 

Jennifer’s voice waj faint, now. 
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"What other way? 

"You want to know the worst. You want 
details. Well, I’d expect that of you,” her 
cousin said. "We’ve been a queer family, 
and both you and I could trace related blood 
lines back through the centuries. They were 
recorded in that book your old nurse, the 
Negro woman, set so much store by. Funny 
thing, by the way. You may not know this, 
but a tramp attacked her in that lonely 
cabin. He would have looted the place after 
killing her, but the only thing he thought 
might be of value was that old, old book 
with tlie brass lock on it. He brought it to 
me, thought it might be an antique; I spent 
summers back there off and on, and I did 
collect some antiques. I bought it from him, 
of course; next day I learned about the 
murder, but the fellow was far away by 
then. 'They never found him.” 

J ENNIFER thought: he hired the tramp; 

or there was no tramp, and he killed 
Maisie himself. She wanted to cry, but 
there was no time. She w'ould not cry again. 
Mort went on talking. 


"Back through the centuries, the fights 
over property rage,” he said. "There are 
unprotected orphans, and there are villains 
who take what is theirs. That witchcraft 
charge has been repeated, always against the 
people who haven’t harmed anybc^y except 
their persecutors. Some of the witches, 
though, came to no especial grief; there was 
one old, old woman who died at ninety, 
having been credited with witchcraft of a 
harmless sort all her life. She lived in 
England, just before the Puritan days when 
— I guess you know about the one they 
managed to burn on this side of the ocean. 
And about her cousin.” 

“I thought — you were my father’s second 
cousin. And Maisie said her ancestress had 
been with my mother’s family, back in New 
England?” Jennifer questioned, and won- 
dered why it mattered, or if it did. 

"That’s a point well taken. Cousin Jen- 
nifer,” Mort said, and his lips widened in 
a wolfish grin. "In recent generations, first 
cousins have not married in our family, but 
earlier, the laws of consanguinity were 
stretched pretty badly. You and I are kin 
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on both sides, Jennifer, and it has happened 
with incredible regularity. It’s as though 
fate had to work itself out in our blood 
lines; though actually, the marriages were 
very understandable, I suppose. Your father 
and mother — such charming people, and 
congenial beyond the usual. My parents — 
pretty good sorts too, and thoroughly com- 
patible. It’s when the cousins meet and one 
wants what the other has just too badly — 
and there is hate instead of attraction, at 
least for one of them. 

"Also when one of the cousins is a certain 
type of 'bad boy.’ I’m that type, the very 
prototype. There was a recurrent descriptive 
touch — these villains had unbroken black 
brows, meeting over a hawk-like nose. 
D’you know, mother had my eyebrows 
parted by electrolysis to beautify me, when 
I was a kid? It still showed scar tissue when 
they brought me to Midville. 

“So the stage is all set for trouble to 
strike again. To strike you, Jennifer — ^to- 
night. I’m not a superstitious kid now, and 
I know that little telepathic gifts and even 
ways of ordering dice about aren’t major 
weapons. So — 

"I believe you asked me what I’ll do — 
exactly. You have heard of the pressure 
points — where the blood flows near the 
surface, where its flow is easily checked? 
There are two of those points in your little 
white neck, Jennifer, near the bottoms of 
your slightly pointed ears. You’ll just go — 
to — sleep. It’s a kind method. 

"Really, too kind, in fact. You hate me, 
and for that I hate you. I can feel my hands 
squeezing the whole of your pretty 
throat, making you choke and strangle. Yet 
there’s a chance, I think, that the pressure 
point stoppage may leave no certain mark 
— heart failure it may be called, perhaps, 
and that would be the safest thing, even 
though Dick came here witli you — ’’ 

He bent over her, and a shadow swept 
downward over his face and changed it. 
Across the bridge of hfs nose where had 
been in boyhood the reddish mark, the 
shadow marked a groove, and the black 
eyebrows seemed to shoot together in one 
black, heavy line, completely joined. 

It linked the childhood nightmare terror 
to the terror of now, and Jennifer screamed 


once, madly, wildly, before the long fingers 
reached her throat. Her heart pounded, and 
her breath was gone. 

Then — suddenly — pouring into her like 
a warming flame, she knew a surge, a glow, 
the ecstasy of a sure power, of power be- 
yond check or stay or doubt! 

Her muscles were steel, and her slight 
body surged up under his hands, which 
clung to her throat, tightening their pres- 
sure, forcing her downward. And, even so, 
she had the feeling of growing taller, of 
being as strong and as tall as a young tree. 

It lasted — it could last — for just a breath- 
less moment. It need last no longer. She 
saw a horror, a fear beyond fear grow in 
Mort’s eyes, felt the flaccid loosening of 
his death grip on her throat. 

It was after that, that the air in the room 
seemed to split with a soundless explosion. 
A blaze of light coming from nowhere 
filled the room, and was gone. 

Then Mort fell backward heavily, and lay 
staring at the ceiling with eyes that did not 
see it. This time, they would never see 
again. 

W HEN the knock sounded on thjf door, 
Jennifer opened it only a crack. Her 
scream had been heard, she thought dully. 
Whoever had come would see that Mort 
was taken away. But — she would have to 
talk. 

She couldn’t say, "He tried to kill me, 
he tried before, he is my cousin and most 
of my family are nice lovely people, al- 
though some of the nicest have been witches 
and I am one.” She couldn’t say that the 
ones in her family who were not so nice, 
every now and then had been murderers, 
or else used to accuse their relatives of being 
witches, till the good people got the idea 
and that was how they became witches. 

Tell them something like that,, and they 
wouldn’t say she killed Mort (or would 
they?) Anyway, they w'ould say she was 
crazy. Perhaps she would be — if she had to 
talk and explain. 

Then she realized that her cold hands 
were being held in warm ones. And then 
she knew that this was Dick. 

'The doctor Dick called, said Mort had 
had a stroke. He would, he said, have 
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thought this man had been struck by light- 
ning had that been possible; since it wasn’t 
possible, well, he had simply had a stroke. 

"He was a sort of black sheep distantly 
related to Miss Newcomb,” Dick said. "She 
told me when I came in here, that he had 
come up and insisted on quarreling with her 
about some money she had inherited. He 
was struck by lightning when he was a 
lx»y; tliey say they never quite get over that 
— is that right. Doctor? 

"You see, we three all went to school in 
a little town in Iowa — Midville, Iowa. He 
and I majored in science, beginning there 
in high school, and went on to college 
together. I looked him up recently because 
I wanted to find Miss Newcomb again — I 
took it rather hard when her family moved 
from Midville. It took a long time to locate 
him, because he had gone in for wholesale 
gambling, and then someone started em- 
bezzlement proceedings against him, and 
then dropped the proceedings — but he 
didn’t know that, so he changed his name. 
He talked to me about Miss Newcomb, 
when I found him again, and about this 
money — which was in execrable taste — and 
about some mysterious way in which he 
expected to come into money which ought 
to have been his. I didn’t like the sound of 
any of it. 

"I brought Miss Newcomb home tonight 
— but it seemed odd to me that he suggested 
my doing it. Some people believe in tele- 
pathy and that sort of thing. Doctor, though 
I’m sure you are a sensible scientific man 
who does not. Anyhow, I was sitting in 
my parked car smoking, and I couldn’t 
bring myself to leave. I heard a scream — 
either that fellow' threatened Miss Newcomb, 
Of she thought so. Her screaming must have 
shocked and frightened him into the stroke; 
and she was out of her senses with horror 
when I finally got back up here to the tenth 
floor." 

"There won’t need to be anything about 
his being found in Miss Newcomb’s apart- 
ment in my report," the doctor said. "This 
man. I’d say from his face alone, is no loss.” 

‘‘"OUT, Dick! After all, if I’m a witch — " 

JD Jennifer said. 

"Tm the fair man who always came late 


— remember?” Dick reminded her. i came 
late, as usual; I’m glad this time you were 
enough of a w'itch to keep on pitching. It’s 
a tough world, and if you — if we have a 
daughter, I hope she will be able to do the 
same. 

"Remember, you’re in good company, my 
Witch. Joan of Arc — well, she wasn’t, and 
she didn’t save herself, poor darling. As for 
you — I’d say that you are a few jumps out- 
side the mechanical, hidebound present. 
Ahead and behind it both, perhaps. And a 
good, good girl, under special protection. 
And for sure, you and I aren’t perpetuating 
the intermarrying habit that seems to have 
been one of the roots of your ancient 
family’s troubles. You are marrying me?” 

Jennifer knew a moment’s almost wicked 
delight. She had only needed to be encour- 
aged in it; this, she thought, would be eat- 
ing her cake and having it too. 

"Oh, yes. If you can overlook me being 
me!" she said. 

They rode silently through the warm 
breeze in Dick’s car. The road w'ound be- 
tween a river and a grove, and Dick slowed 
and stopped in the shadow of an immense 
oak tree. 

Jennifer’s right hand smoothed the folds' 
of her green dress. Her left hand was in her 
lover’s right; her wide eyes with their deep- 
sea colors — not quite alike — shone into his; 
but she was thinking, making little rules. 

"I shall only want things that are good 
and kind — that will please Grd,” her 
thoughts ran. "I will remember to give 
little, practical, or very scientific explana- 
tions for things that might seem — well, un- 
usual; and that will please people.” 

She continued aloud: "All my life I will 
contribute generously to the darling little 
Societies that study all the off-trail 'para' 
things. And give them lovely, .scientific 
names. 'Clairvoyance’ — 'Telepathy’ — 'Tele- 
kinesis.’ Oh, they’re lovely names, as nice 
as the names of the herbs in poor Maisie’s 
garden.” 

Dick laughed, and leaned over her, some- 
thing shining in his haiid: a silver chain, 
a pendant, fell around her neck. 

Jennifer gave a cry of pleased surprise, 
followed by a falling note of disappoint- 
ment. 
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"Darling!” Dick said. "I’ve thought of 
you with the moths flying about you that 
first night — ^so many times. And when I 
saw this — the blue, blue Brazilian butterfly 
under glass — I thought of you at once. I 
thought you’d like it, and I thought it was 
like you — your sort of thing!” 

"No,” Jennifer said reluctantly. "I’d wish 
it living!” 

"I should have known. I’m sorry, Jen- 
nifer. I shall have to learn to know 
you — ” 

Something like twin fragments of the 
sky at its deepest zenith fluttered at Jenni- 
fer’s bosom, concealing the ornament that 
once was vibrant with life. 

Wings waved slowly, as though they had 
just come free of the chrysalis; the blue, 
blue butterfly soared — came down and softly 
flicked the girl’s face once, skimmed up- 
ward, losing itself from sight in the larger 
blue. 


"Look at the pendant!" Didc said, a little 
huskily. 

It had lost all its color. Limned faintly, 
daintily, like a pale tracing in moss agate, 
the butterfly form was lovely still; but the 
rich, rare color was gone like a vanished 
rainbow. 

"Ah, now it’s beautiful, Dick," Jennifer 
said softly. 

"I mustn’t always get my way — ” she 
thought. 

But Dick’s face wore the look of incred- 
ulous utter delight she had seen on it on 
the night of their meeting. 

"Even more, to me, Jennifer,” he an- 
swered. "All good things must love you. 
I hope he makes it on his magic wings, all 
the way back to Brazil.” 

The world’s long turning had rolled it 
into a kindlier ether for those of its children 
who bore the hidden treasure and the 
burden of rare gifts. 
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“Farewell, Inverawe. We shall 
meet at TiconderogaF 


Heading by Joseph Eberle 


O N A HOT July day, fifteen thousand 
British troops under General Aber- 
crombie attacked Ticonderoga, at that time 
held by less than four thousand French and 
Indians. The battle lasted for six hours; and 
notwithstanding the great difference in num- 
bers, the French repulsed the attack with 
great slaughter of the British, In the defeat 
of the British a phantom soldier, tradition 
says, had a large share, for the reported ap- 
parition brought gloom and terror to the 
British troops; tliey undertook the attack 
with little heart for battle and with small 
hope of success. 

The main division of the attacking Brit- 
ish force was a Highland Regiment com- 
manded by a Scottish major. The Highland- 
ers had always been brave in combat, but in 
this famous Regiment on that day of battle 
the usual courage was lacking. The droop- 
ing spirits of the Highlanders were not with- 
out good cause. The cause was the phantom 
soldier. 

The Major’s old home was the ancient 
castle of Inverawe in the midst of the West 
Highlands of Scotland. Many years before 
he came to America to serve in the war for 


D uring the long war between the 
French and the British for the posses- 
sion of North America, one of the 
last battles fought, in 1758, just before the 
fall of Quebec to Wolfe’s army in 1759, was 
that of Ticonderoga, or Carillon as it is 
known to the Frendi. The fort at Ticonder- 
oga guarded the entrance to Lake Champlain 
and was thus a possession of very great im- 
portance. It was the gateway to Canada from 
the south and each army set great store upon 
it. After the loss of Louisburg and Fort du 
Quesne — the present Pittsburgh — it was in- 
deed, with the exception of Quebec, the last 
great stronghold of the Frendh in the New 
World. 
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Britain, one evening as he sat alone in the 
old hall, he had heard a loud knocking at 
the castle gate. When he had opened the 
gate in answer to the knocking, he had been 
met hj a stranger in torn plaid and jacket 
and travel-stained kilts. The stranger was 
weary from much running. "I have killed a 
soldier in a fray,” he had gasped; "his 
friends and kinsmen are following me, and 
are now close upon me; I pray you, give me 
refuge.” Tlie Major had admitted him to the 
castle and promised to protect him. "Swear 
it on your dirk,” said the stranger, and he 
had swore. Now, to swear on onf;’s dirk or 
sword was an oath sacred and binding 
among soldiers and the fugitive knew that 
he was safe. 

The Major had scarcely hidden the 
stranger in a secret recess of the castle when 
again there was a loud knocking at the gate. 
Wlien he opened the gate he was met by two 
armed men who said, "Your cousin has been 
foully murdered; we are in pursuit of the 
murderer; we lost sight of him near the 
castle, and we thought that perhaps he 
might have sought your protection.” The 
Major, although much grieved and angered 
by the news, was true to his oath, his sol- 
dier’s oath sworn upon his dirk; he replied 
that no one had entered the castle that eve- 
ning and that he had not seen the murderer. 
When the pursuing officers had gone on 
their way, the Major lay down to rest in a 
large dark room. After a brief time he fell 
asleep, but he had not slept long when he 
awoke in great fear. During his short slum- 
ber the ghost of his murdered cousin ap- 
peared to him, clad in his soldier’s uniform, 
and looking at him sternly, said, "Inverawe, 
Inverawe, your kinsman’s blood has been 
shed; shield not the murderer.” 

All night long the Major was troubled 
by tlie vision so that he slept but little. 
His kinsman bade him do one thing, his oath 
obligated him to do another, and he was 
mudi worried. In the morning he went to 
the guilty stranger, and told him he could 
rotect him no longer in his home. "But you 
ave sworn on your dirk to give me refuge,” 
said the stranger; "remember, it was a sol- 
dier’s oath.” Finally, the Major agreed to 
hide him in a secret mountain cave some dis- 
tance from the castle, and to send him food 


and drink daily. 'There, he assured him, he 
would be quite safe from his pursuers. And 
he tliought that he himself would not again 
see the phantom soldier, since he no longer 
sheltered his kinsman’s slayer under his roof. 
But that night while tlie Major slept, the 
ghost of his dead cousin again came back to 
him and gave him the same warning as on 
tlie previous night. Again, he was deeply 
troubled. 'That he might forever set at rest 
the spirit of his dead cousin, which would 
continue to walk the earth while the murder 
was unavenged, he decided to seize the mur- 
derer the next day and to give him up to the 
officers, who were still searching for him. In 
the morning he went to the cave to capture 
the stranger. The cave was empty; the mur- 
derer had fled in tlie darkness. That night 
while the Major slept, the phantom soldier 
again appeared to him; looking at him less 
sternly than before, he said, "Farewell, In- 
verawe, Farewell! We shall meet at Ticon- 
deroga.” Tlien he disappeared. 

T he Major had never before heard the 
strange name, Ticonderoga. Years passed, 
but he was no longer troubled by the mid- 
night visitor; indeed, the vision and the 
strange name were soon almost forgotten. 
Many important events crowded rapidly into 
the Major’s life. He served in many wars in 
that era of unrest. At last he was sent with 
his regiment to America to assist in the de- 
feat of the French forces fighting with the 
British for tlie possession of Canada. 

At tliat time the British were bent on the 
capture of Quebec, the last great French 
stronghold in Canada. But first, Ticonderoga 
had to fall. When the Major heard this fort 
spoken of and plans being made for its cap- 
ture, he remembered, not without misgiv- 
ings, we may be sure, the strange warning of 
his phantom cousin, given to him many 
years before. He told the story one night to 
his brother officers as they lingered late in 
his tent, and the story soon spread. 

At last the order was given to move north 
towards Quebec and to take on, the way 
Ticonderoga. The Major’s offeers, who knew 
the country better than he, fearing for his 
peace of mind, decided to tell him when 
they reached Ticonderoga that they were not 
yet near it, and that it lay much farther 
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nortli. And so when tliey reached Ticonder- 
oga after some days of hard marching, they 
told him that they were now at Fort George; 
and he, not knowing the new and unfamiliar 
country, was easily deceived. On the night of 
their arrival, however, while the Major slept 
after midnight, the. phantom soldier ap- 
peared to him again after many years, and, 
bending over him, said, “Inverawe, Inver- 
awe, this is Ticonderoga!” In the morning, 
the Major met his officers with a troubled 
face. He told them of the vision of the night. 
"You have lied to me,” he said; "a phantom 
soldier, my murdered cousin, came to my 
tent last night; tlris is Ticonderoga, and I 
shall die as a result of today's battle.” Soon 
the story spread throughout the camp. The 
British believed that with their superior 
numbers they could easily capture the fort. 
But the Highlanders, fearing for their 
leader, were in low spirits; they began the 
■ittack in gloom and silence and shadowy 
.•^oreboding and had little heart for battle. 
After six hours of lighting the attacking 
British force w’as driven back with serious 
loss, and the French held the fort. 


As the phantom soldier had warned, 
the Major was mortally wounded while 
leading his dispirited troops in the attack. 
After some days he died from his wounds. 
On the night of the day of battle his younger 
brother at home in Scotland saw in his slum- 
ber a vision of the Major, who clad in his 
Commander’s uniform, bent over his bed 
and kissed him; and because of the story he 
had heard of his phantom cousin, he knew 
that at last in far away America, tlie proph- 
ecy had been fulfilled and that Death had 
come to his soldier brother. The Major was 
buried by his men, near Fort Edward, not 
far from the place of his death. There on a 
small slab you can still read the faded in- 
scription; "Here lies the body of Inverawe, 
Major of the old Highland Regiment, aged 
fifty-five years, who died on the 17th of 
July, 1758, of the wounds he received in the 
attack of the Retrenchment of Ticonderoga 
or Carillon on the 8th of July, 1758.” 

And in remote parts it is still believed that 
the defeat of the British at Ticonderoga was 
caused by the phantom soldier who sought 
vengeance for his death. 
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’t Wear White 

BY SUZANNE PICKETT 


Mists 


. . some in human, others in goblin-like forms. 


DIDN’T believe it of course. It 
COULDN’T be true. Nevertheless — I 
glanced in the mirror. My dress was 
white and soft, as near like the description 
Dereck had given me as I could make it. 

He was honest at least. Better to have told 
me than for me to go through life wonder- 
ing — But tilings like that don’t really hap- 
pen. It was a dream, a fixation. Dereck is the 
poetic type, one who WOULD imagine 
something like tliat. 

Well, I wasn’t poetic and I didn’t intend 
to let something he had imagined spoil my 
whole life. 


"She had the biggest, darkest eyes,” he 
said when he first began tlie story. I widened 
my own eyes. They were big and dark too. I 
knew what they could do to a man, and this 
time I was playing for keeps. 

Dereck reached out and covered my eyes 
with his hand. "They are like hers,” he said. 
"Exactly.” Then he kissed me gently and 
began the story. 

"I know you won’t believe it,” he said. 
"It’s incredible even to me. Nevertheless, it’s 
true. You couldn’t imagine a thing like that 
once a year for five years could you.^” 

He had uncovered my eyes and I turned 
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on all the voltage as I looked at him, but his 
eyes were on his hands in his lap as he went 
on. "I certainly wasn’t thinking of anything 
like that,” he said. ’T was coming ‘home 
from a baseball game. It was Labor Day, had 
been terrifically hot all day, but the night 
was cool, and I was as sober as I have ever 
been in my life. 

"There had been such a crowd at the ball 
park, it took me an hour to get my car out 
and start home. It was just twelve as I came 
to the lake. You know, the bridge is long 
and narrow. I didn’t see a car at the other 
end, but I slowed down anyhow. Several 
people had been killed on that same bridge, 
so I wasn’t taking any chances. 

"Just as I started to pick up speed, a girl 
in a white dress stepped in front of the car. 
I swore softly and jammed on the brakes. 
’What the — ’ I began. Then I saw her face. 
It was the sweetest tiling. Little, like yours,” 
his hand caressed my cheek. "With the clear- 
est w'hite skin, and big, dark eyes.” 

" 'I — ’ her voice had a soft, breathless 
quality. 'I’m — I’ve had an accident. I won- 
der if you could take me home.’ 

" 'Anyone with you?’ I asked. 'Anyone 
hurt?’ 

" 'Oh no!’ she said quickly. 'I’m alone. 
But I’ve GOT to get home. Daddy will have 
a fit.’ 

“ 'Where do you live?’ I asked. I had 
known her about two minutes, but already I 
would have tried to take her to the moon if 
she had wanted to go there. 

"She gave me the address, I opened the 
door and she stepped into the car.” 

Dereck paused a minute and smiled. 
My fingers ached to slap that look out of his 
eyes, but I kept tliem quietly folded in my 
lap. "She was so — sweet, so beautiful,” 
Dereck went on. "I knew before I had 
driven a mile that I loved her. There was a 
sort of luminous quality about her. She had 
on a soft, white dress that clung to her. 
Some kind of filmy material,” he grinned. 
“I never did know much about such things.” 

"Her fingers were little and pink, like 
yours.” He took one of my hands. I un- 
clenched it and let it lie, little and soft and 
pink in his. He rubbed the fingers and con- 
tinued his story. 

I hadn’t spoken since he began. I knew if 


I opened my mouth I might do anything 
from screaming to sniveling and begging. 
And whoever this girl was, she didn’t sound 
as if SHE would do anything like tliat. 

S O I managed to listen quietly as Dereck 
went on. "I wanted to drive slowly. To 
never get home for that matter, but she was 
agitated, her face tense. ‘Hurry!’ she said 
over and over. 'Please hurry.’ When I began 
to drive faster, she relaxed, lay back in the 
seat and smiled quietly. 

"But she didn’t have much to say and 
somehow, I couldn’t think of anything either. 
But it didn’t matter. She wasn’t married, I 
learned that much. And I had the rest of my 
life to see her — to get acquainted.” 

Dereck paused, sighed and was silent 
awhile. "And then?” I managed to get past 
my lips without opening them too wide. My 
throat ached and my eyes filled as I tried to 
keep the tears from falling. This couldn’t 
be Dereck sitting here and telling me there 
was another girl. It just COULDN’T be. 
Derek loved ME. I knew he did. He hadn’t 
looked at anyone else since we started going 
together. ’This COULDN’T happen to me. 

But it WAS happening. I couldn’t bear 
this, yet I must bear it. This sudden pain in 
my chest. ’This sickness that swooped over 
me; and I must sit silently, listen sympa- 
thetically while Dereck tore my life into 
shreds. 

I swallowed, Dereck bit his lips, then open- 
ed them to continue. "We finally came to the 
address she had given me. It was a big, old 
white house set back among some ancient 
oaks. A liglit burned at the front, another 
dim light shone from the inside. 

"I hadn’t dared touch her though I wanted 
tO/ But she seemed always about to run away, 
and I held my hands on the steering wheel 
now, gripped them to keep them there as 
I said, 'I’ll see you again?’ 

"She hesitated, gave me a queer look, then 
said in a low voice. 'Yes, you’ll see me again 
if you, — "She didn’t finish the sentence. We 
both sat a minute in silence, then the front 
door of the house opened. 

"I hurried to open my own door, stepped 
out and around to the other side of the car. 
I certainly didn’t want her father to have • 
'fit’ the first time I brought Opal home. 
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"I didn’t know how she could have gotten 
out of the car so quietly, and without me 
seeing her; but when I opened the door on 
her side she wasn’t there. I was a little vexed 
at her, then I smiled. She was afraid of 
course. She had seen that it was her fatlier 
who was at the door and she had slipped out 
of the car. 

"But the man still stood in the door and 
his face, in the dim light, had the saddest 
look I have ever seen. I started up the walk. 
At least I would speak with him, get his 
permission to call on Opal. I must have 
looked worried, for he tried to smile as I 
came up the steps. But the smile was worse 
than the other look. 

"How are you, son?” he asked. I was eigh- 
teen then, and thought myself very much a 
man, so I didn’t like the 'son,’ but I smiled 
back as best I could. I certainly wanted to 
do everything I could to make him like me; 
especially as I expected to have him for a 
father in law some day. 

"But his next words staggered me. 'I’ve 
been looking for you.’ he said. 

"What — ’ I began. 'I mean. I’m sorry 
but — ’ 

"I know,’ he said. 'I’ve never seen you 
before, and you don’t know me.’ 

"That’s right,’ I admitted. And suddenly, 
I was afraid for him to go on. I didn’t want 
to hear what he had to say, but I stood numb- 
ly, waiting for him to speak. 

"You picked my daughter Opal up at the 
bridge and brought her home, didn’t you?” 

"How on earth could he know that? 1 
thought as I nodded. 

" ' Wlien you opened the door for her, she 
was gone wasn’t she?’ His eyes were kind, 
yet with a haunted look. 

"Yes," I said. "But how — ” 

"Opal was killed there on Labor Day 
night, five years ago,” he said quietly. 

"If he had exploded a bomb under my 
feet I couldn’t have been more shocked. 
'No!’ I managed to say at last. 'No! It’s 
impossible! She’s as much alive as you or I.’ 

" 'I understand son,’ he said and his voice 
choked. 'But I can’t understand why — 
WHY. Slie’s all that I had and she loved 
me. She never — ’ He caught himself, swayed 
against the door. 'She was hurrying to get 
home, she knew I’d be worried. Someone 


has brought her home every Labor Day night 
since then. Oh God!’ he groaned then and 
put his hands to his face. 'Why can’t she 
rest? Why must she keep trying to come 
home? Doesn’t she know'^ diat I understand?' 

"As I turned blindly and hurried back 
to the car I heard him pleading with her. 
'Come in darling. Daddy isn’t mad at you. 
Please come in, Opal.’ ” 

Dereck paused again, tlien hurried on. "I 
don’t know what I did the rest of the night. 
But the next day I managed to get home 
somehow. I was sick for two weeks. Mother 
told me I babbled and pleaded about some 
ghost that inhabited my dreams. She wanted 
to keep me at home that year. I had already 
made arrangements to enter the University; 
but I persuaded her that I was able to go. 

"You know the rest; or most of it. I 
changed after that, was quieter, studied more 
and kept to myself. That’s when I began 
writing; how I had time to write two novels 
and still keep ahead of my class in all of my 
studies. 

"As you know, I never looked at another 
girl until I met you. Every year since then, 
I have met her again, taken her home — ’’ 

He took my hand and kissed it. "You are 
so like her,” his voice was husky. "Some- 
times I wonder if you are not a dream.” 

"I am no dream,” I told him posi- 
tively. "And I certainly don’t intend to 
disappear.” 

"No,” he smiled at me. "No, you’re no 
dream except as a girl is everything a man 
can dream about. I love you Angela, YOU!” 
He kissed me fiercely. "And no girl who has 
been — ” he hesitated, then went on, "has 
been dead for ten years can come between 
us. But,” he stopped again. "I have to be 
sure — to see her once more or she might al- 
ways be there — between us — and — You un- 
derstand.” He looked at me pleadingly. 

"Yes, Dereck,” I leaned my face against 
his. "Yes, darling, I understand.” 

T hat happened last night, Sunday night. 
Today is Labor Day. 

Of course he imagined it all. After all, 
Dereck IS a writer; "The most imaginative 
writer of our era,” critics say, so he has a 
right to imagine a dream girl if he wishes. 
Glad that he did. If he hadn’t he might have 
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married someone else before he met me. 
And I’m glad this dream girl looks like me. 
I don’t believe it of course, but nevertlie- 
less — 

My young brother Henry is a sweet kid. 
We’ve kept quite a few things from mother 
and dad in our day. I can always depend on 
him when I need him. So he didn’t ask a 
single question when I wanted him to drive 
me to the lake and leave me about eleven 
o’clock on Labor Day night. I did tell him 
it was a joke, and that Dereck was to pick 
me up there. 

I knew, too, that Dereck would be at the 
lake bridge at exactly twelve o’clock, so I 
wasn’t taking any chances there either. I had 
slipped a quart of water in his gas tank. It 
should give him enough trouble to make hipa 
a few minutes late. If the girl DID show 
up, I’d get rid of her somehow; and I’d be 
the one Dereck carried home. 1 had a black 
raincoat around me so that other cars 
wouldn’t see me and stop as I hid behind a 
post on the bridge. 

I was glad I had on the coat. It made me 
feel sort of protected, and kept the chill 
which came out of the lake from making 
me too uncomfortable. 

I huddled behind the post, shivered and 
wished that I was at home. I hadn’t dreamed 
that I would be so scared. The night was 
dark, silent, oppressive. Mists rose from the 
lake in eerie wraiths, some in hmnan, others 
in goblin like forms. It didn’t take even a 
writer’s imagination to people the bridge 
with ghosts. No wonder Dereck had been 
fooled. , 

But I DID wish he would hurry. 'This was 
a lonely road, and no other cars passed. If 
one had, I think I would have thumbed a 
ride home if the driver had stopped. 

An owl hooted suddenly behind me; made 
me jump in terror. A night hawk swooped 
after an insect or something. Occasional 
plunking noises came from the lake as a frog 
or fish jumped in the murky depths. I had 
never been so lonely in my life. I seemed 
glued to the post, as if I would be there 
through eternity as if — 

I think I must have fainted briefly. 

I found myself lying on tire planks bab- 
bling quietly that I hadn’t really seen a girl 
in white step onto the bridge; that it was 


just another wraith from the lake, that I was 
as crazy as Dereck . 

But I knew that I was lying. That I HAD 
seen the girl. 

I opened my eyes, sat up and stared as 1 
heard a car. But it wasn’t Dereck’s car. Th»i 
sound of the motor told me that. "Thank 
God he’s late,” 1 whispered, and almost 
fainted again as I peered at the giH who 
stood in the headlights of the car. 

She WAS the loveliest thing I had ever 
seen. No wonder Dereck couldn’t forget 
her. If I were half as pretty as that to him — 

'The car stopped. "Opal!” a hoarse voice 
cried and a man leaped from the car to take 
the girl in his arms. 

"Daddy!” she cried and ran to him. "Dad- 
dy, I’ve waited for you all of these years.” 

I saw them enter the car, and I was choking. 
I couldn’t breathe. 

As the car backed up to turn around, I 
flung the black raincoat from me, tried to run 
from the bridge, but I was falling — fall- 
ing— 

It might have been thirty minutes later, 
Dereck said he was that late; that it was 
twelve-thirty, so it must have been that long 
■ — that I came to in his arms. He was crying 
and kissing me. 

"Don’t let it be Angela, God” he sobbed. 
She’s alive. She’s GOT to be alive. Angela, 
speak to me.” 

"Dereck,” I whispered and tried to raise 
my arms. 

"Thank God!” he said. "You’re not dead. 
"Angela,” he said fearfully. "I was afraid 
for a minute that you were Opal. I was 
afraid that I had dreamed YOU.” 

"Are you glad.^” I asked. "Or do you wish 
that she had met you.^” 

"Glad!” he kissed me again. "When I 
found you and thought you were dead — ” 

W ELL, we went to Mississippi that night 
and were married. I called mother next 
day and told her, then asked for Henry. 

He promised to hide all of the papers for 
the next week and save them for me. 

Dereck and I bought clothes as we needed 
them, drove on to the coast and spent tvm 
wonderful weeks in California. We liked 
it so well that we moved out here a month 
later/ We have only been home once since 
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then. Tliat was the last of August, almost 
a year later. 

Dereck didn’t want to do it at first, but I 
finally persuaded him to visit the bridge with 
me on Labor Day night. We took a blanket 
and huddled behind the post that had hid- 
den me a year before. But I wasn’t afraid 
this time. The night noises were friendly, 
and the mists, only beautiful vapors from 
which one might spin dreams. 

We stayed until three o’clock. An occa- 
sional car passed, but no girl in white. 

A little after three we drove home. 
"You’ll never believe it,” Dereck told me 
that night. "But Angela, I honestly did see 
the girl.” 

"You still think that she was real?’* I 
asked. 

"I don't THINK, I KNOW that she was 
real,” he told me. 

"Does it matter?” I asked. 

"She hasn’t really mattered since the first 
time I saw you.” he said, and his kiss left 
no doubt of that. 

"But I wonder," he said later. "I wonder 
w hy she quit coming.” 

I had the clipping with me. I had never 
been able to throw it away. I slipped it from 
the pages of my bank book ana handed it 
to him. It read: 

FATHER KEEPS RENDEZVOUS WITH 

DAUGHTER. 

Or runs off bridge. Father of Opal 


Fenton drowns in same spot where his 
daughter was drowned ten years ago. 
Many think it was suicide. He had brood- 
ed over the death of Opal for years, talk- 
ed of her to his neighbors as if she were 
still alive. 

Others think it was an accident, but this 
reporter wonders. There seems to be too 
many coincidences. The accident happened 
at the same place, the lalce bridge, the 
same night. Labor Day, and the same houn 
midnight, according to the coroner’s re- 
port. 

Whatever it was, suicide or accident; it 
seems touching and fitting that these two; 
father and daughter, who, according to 
report, loved each other with more than 
ordinary love: are together at last. 

Dereck was silent awhile after he read tlie 
clipping, then his voice w'as gentle as he 
turned to me. You knew?” he said. "You 
knew? 

"Yes,” I whispered. 

He took out his lighter, flicked it, held the 
clipping in the flame, then crushed it in an 
ash tray. "It’s over now," he said. "Finished. 
Let’s never think of it again.” 

I agreed. But sometimes I wonder. With 
my dark eyes and fair skin, white is my most 
becoming color, but Dereck will never let 
me wear it. I bought a white dress once. 

And anyhow, I don’t blame Deredk. You 
see — I can’t forget her myself. 



the scrabbling in the walls could have been rats, of course . . 



BY GARNETT RADCLIFFE 


I HADN’T gone into Mr. Robinson’s shop 
to buy gloves. I had gone in hoping to 
find among the miscellany of junk that 
filled the place literally from floor to ceiling 
a bracket for a shaving cabinet, and I was 
poking about when the gloves caught my 
eye. TThey were on a chair near the door, 


and I did not at once realize that they were 
for sale. 

"One of your customers has left his 
gloves behind,” I told Mr. Robinson. 
"You’d better put them somewhere safe 
for he may come back for them.” 

Mr. Robinson, who is middle-aged and 
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worried looking, clicked his tongue — a sign 
of annoyance. 

"I’d have sworn I put ’em away,” he said. 
"Gettin’ absent-minded in my old age, that’s 
what I am. No, they haven’t been left be- 
hind. I gave that ferrity-faced loafer Joe 
Larkin ten bob for them the other day. 
’Spect he pinched ’em, but that’s not my 
business. . . . You feel the quality. . . . Real 
hogskin, those gloves are.” 

I examined them. They were genuine 
hogskin w’ith a wool lining, and they had 
been very little worn. 

"How much.^” I asked. 

"Twelve and six to you,” Mr. Robinson 
said. "They’re a bargain. Last you a lifetime 
those will!” 

As it happened I needed a pair of gloves, 
having left my own much inferior ones on 
a bus a few days before. When I’d tried 
them on and found they fitted perfectly the 
chance of obtaining a first-class article at a 
very moderate price overcame my dislike of 
second-hand goods. 

"Twelve and six it is,” I said. 

When I’d returned to the bachelor flat I 
was renting in that beehive called Harbinger 
Mansions I examined 'my purchase again. 
Yes, they were excellent gloves and prac- 
tically unsoiled except just inside each wrist 
where both wool linings had a ring of faint, 
brownish stains. I told myself no one would 
ever notice that and put them aw'ay in the 
top left-hand drawer of my chest of drawers. 

I don’t keep a diary, nor have I a very 
retentive memory. When I say it w^as about 
a week later that the first incident in con- 
nection with those gloves occurred I am 
merely hazarding a guess. 

It was such a trivial incident that at the 
time it hardly registered itself on my mind. 
It w'as only when subsequent happenings 
induced me to look back that I recalled it 
as being the first of a chain of rather curious 
events. 

A ll that happened was that the gloves 
seemed to have moved themselves in- 
side the drawer. When I went to take them 
out — it was a cold, wet morning most ap- 
propriate for the wearing of wool-lined, 
hogskin gloves — they were not stretched on 
a collar-box as I distinctly remembered hav- 


ing left them. They were on top of some 
sodcs in the front portion of the drawer, 
and the fingers were curled into the palms 
so that they looked like a pair of clenched 
fists. 

Of course there was an obvious explana- 
tion. Mrs. Hubbard, the amiable lady who 
"did out” my flat during my absence must 
have been doing a bit of prying. She'd 
noticed the gloves, had taken them out to 
try them on her own fat hands and had 
omitted to replace them as she’d found 
them. 

I decided I’d say nothing to Mrs. Hub- 
bard. She was a good old soul whose serv- 
ices I wouldn’t have risked losing for half- 
a-dozen pairs of gloves. 

I wore the gloves that day wdth satisfac- 
tion. They were warm and comfortable and 
they looked good. A gentleman’s gloves, I 
flattered myself. Gloves are great conveyors 
of personality, and I could picture their pre- 
vious owner — their real owner I mean, not 
the ferrity-faced Mr. Larkin w'ho had sold 
them to Mr. Robinson — as having been the 
old-fashioned country squire type who ap- 
preciated good leather, sound horses and 
vintage port. It may seem ridiculous to de- 
duce all that from a pair of gloves, but when 
I looked at these with their hallmark of 
quality and faint indentations on the palms 
as if they had once gripped reins, that was 
the very vivid impression I got. 

Wlien I got back that night they were too 
w'et to be replaced in the drawer, so I put 
them on the back of a chair v/ithin reason- 
able distance of the radiator. 

And so came incident No. 2. which can 
be just as easily explained away as the first. 
Presumably, I hadn’t balanced them very 
w'ell on the chair, or they wxre disturbed 
by a draught, for in the morning I found 
they had fallen to the floor and rolled several 
feet aw’ay from the chair towards the win- 
dow. Somehow when I saw them lying on 
the carpet, backs uppermost and fingers 
spread out and slightly curved, I was put in 
mind of a man crawling on his face. 

Tlie impression was so strong I disliked 
picking them up. 'They still felt a little damp 
and — presumably because of the radiator — 
warm as if they had recently been worn. 

After that there was a spell of fine 


IHE GLOVES 


weather during which I had no occasion to 
wear or to think of gloves. I’d quite for- 
gotten them when one evening when I was 
asking for my letters the hall porter gave 
me a message. 

"Mrs. Hubbard, the lady who does your 
flat, thinks you’ve got mice, sir,” he said. 
' If you’ve no objection I’ll arrange for a 
trap to be left in the bedroom.” 

M ice are not to be tolerated in a hive 
for humans such as Harbinger Man- 
sions. I told the porter I thought a trap 
would be an excellent idea. That evening it 
was the first thing I saw when I entered my 
bedroom. ProbaWy on the advice of Mrs. 
Hubbard it had been placed close to the 
chest of drawers. 

That night I heard the mice myself. From 
the sounds they made they were robust mice. 
Lying awake and furious, I could picture a 
couple of large rats romping about inside 
the chest of drawers. A rat hunt in pyjamas 
and bare feet didn’t appeal to me, so I pulled 
the sheets round my head and eventually, 
despite the scrabbling, scratching sounds, I 
fell asleep. 

Next morning the trap was empty. I 
looked in the chest of drawers. Only the 
top left-hand drawer had been disturbed. 
In there the rats had w'orked havoc. Hand- 
kerchiefs, socks and collars had been flung 
about and mixed as if by a rake, and the 
paper which lined the bottom of the drawer 
had been scraped up and torn. I found the 
gloves almost hidden beneath the paper. I 
put the drawer to rights and went out cursing 
all rats. 

The following night was very similar, ex- 
cept that the rats were even more frisky. 
After listening to the- scrabbling, bumping 
sounds for a couple of hours, I sprang out 
of bed in desperation and yanked open 
the drawer whence the sounds seemed to 
come. 

The contents had been disturbed and flung 
about, but no sign of a rat. I returned to 
bed leaving the drawer open. I must have 
scared the rats for silence followed. As I was 
dropping off to sleep I thought I heard a 
soft flop, flop, as if the intruders had 
hopped from the drawer on the carpet, but 
I was too weary to get up again. 


* 1 ! 

"Git, you brutes!” I hissed, and I turned 
deeper into the pillow. 

I didn’t sleep as well that night as I usual- 
ly do. Several times I half-woke to hear the 
rats scampering about the room, and once 
I’d an unpleasant nightmare in which a pair 
of soft, flabby hands seemed to be groping 
round my face and neck. My last recollection 
is of a sound of drumming at the window as 
if someone were tapping on the glass 'S'ith 
his fingers. 

I N the morning 1 found the rats had pulled 
the gloves out of the drawer. After a 
search I found them beneath the chest of 
drawers whence I had to retrieve them with 
the crook of my umbrella. They were dusty 
and crumpled, so that they looked like a 
couple of dead crabs. Somehow I disliked 
handling them. 

I wasn’t going to suffer another such 
night. After I’d put my drawer straight I 
went down and spoke my mind to the hall 
porter. 

If he could not get rid of the rats, I 
threatened I would leave Harbinger Man- 
sions. 

He promised strong measures. In the 
evening I found a second trap had been in- 
stalled and poisoned bait had been left in- 
strategic points. Hoping for the best I went 
to bed early. 

I slept badly and had a dream in which 
I saw a finger beckoning to me from the top 
of the chest of drawers. Then I dropped off 
only to be woken a little later by the sound 
of my door opening as if someone had given 
it a violent jerk. I sat up. Sure enough the 
door opening on the corridor was open. I 
could see the dim blue light which always 
burns in the corridor and I could feel a cold 
draught. 

Cursing and rather scared I got out of bed, 
trying to assure myself I hadn’t closed the 
door firmly and the draught had blowm it 
open. As I was about to close it I heard a 
frightened yell from the direction of the 
main stairway. 

I hurried down the dim corridor fearful 
of seeing I knew not what. On the landing 
a figure cowered against the wall. It was one 
of the night-porters, an elderly individual 
wkh a bibulous countenance and a raggod 
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white mustacthe. As he pointed down the 
stairs his hand shook, and his face was ashen. 

"Spiders!” he gasped. "A couple of whop- 
ping great brown spiders! Gawd, am I seein’ 
things.^” 

I told him that what he’d imagined to be 
spiders were in all probability the rats that 
had been haunting my bedroom. After a bit 
I persuaded him to accompany me down the 
main stairway to the entrance hall where we 
turned on lights and peered under chairs and 
sofas. There were no rats to be seen. I told 
the porter that what Harbinger Mansions 
needed was a good fox-terrier. 

"They were spiders,” he insisted. "Rats 
don’t run like this,” and he illustrated what 
he meant by making his hands dart along 
the counter at the inquiry desk, the fingers 
moving very quickly so that they looked like 
the legs of running spiders. I wish he hadn’t 
done that, for later on I had yet another 
creepy dream in which I was following a 
pair of hands that scuttled like crabs along 
wet streets and roads until they reached a 
dirty little house with no lights where they 
groped up the wall and vanished through a 
broken window into a dark room. I seemed 
to hear then a scream like the hoot of a rail- 
way engine and I woke up sweating and 
trembling. 

But at least the rats had left my room, 
never to return again. Apparently they’d 
either eaten the gloves or dragged them oil 
with them for nesting purposes, for although 
I searched high and low they were nowhere 
to be found. 

A nd is that the end of the story? Well, 
on that point I’d rather not offer an 
opinion. But I will relate something that 
some readers may think casts a light on what 
happened in my flat. 

T^e facts came to me through the mouth 
of Mr. Robinson. I was poking about in his 
shop after my wont when he asked me if I 
still had the gloves I’d bought. 


"They’ve vanished,” I said, w'hich was 
nearer the truth than if I’d just said I’d lost 
them. 

"Vanished, eh?” said Mr. Robinson. 
"Well, the fellow who sold them to me, that 
ferrity wastrel Joe Larken, has varvished too! 
Leastways, he’s dead. He’s been found 
strangled in his bed in that old condemned 
house of his by the Minchley railway line.” 

"Strangled?” I repeated. 

"Yes, strangled,” said Mr. Robinson. 
"And the police haven’t a clue who did it. 
The murderer wore gloves and he didn’t 
leave a trace. What beats the police is how 
he got into the house with all the doors and 
windows fastened. They say he didn’t leave 
so much as a footprint in the dust. , . . Any- 
way Joe Larkin w'as no loss. . . . Do you 
know wdiere I believe he got the gloves I 
sold you?” 

"Where?” I asked. 

"You remember the crash on the Minch- 
ley line when the London express collided 
with a goods train? It happened in tlie cut- 
ting just below Joe’s house. He was there 
all right, but I bet he didn’t waste time help- 
ing people out of the wreckage. Loot — that 
would be Joe’s game. . . . 

"I could just see him creeping round the 
burning coaches like the human rat he was. 
. . . He’d have pinched the wallet off a dying 
man ... or the shoes off a dead baby! I 
bet that’s where he found those gloves.” 

That was what Mr. Robinson told me. 
Later, curiosity caused me to go to a public 
library where I could read the back numbers 
of the papers reporting the Minchley crash. 
Among the list of the killed I remarked the 
name of a certain Colonel Belcher-Price, an 
ex-Hussar and M.F.H. of the Minchley 
Hunt. It stated in the paper that he’d had 
both hands severed at the wrist when his 
first-class carriage was telescoped by a goods 
truck. 

I’ll leave the reader to draw his or her own 
conclusions. . . . 


He»ding by Frank Kelly Freas 
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/y ere wolf of Ponkert 


BY H. WARNER MUNN 


They are neither brute nor human — 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are Ghouls. 

Poe : The Bells. 


PROLOGUE 

I N THE past, when I toured in France, 
invariably I made a point of never fail- 
ing to stop at a certain tavern, about thirty 
miles from Paris. I will not give you more 
definite directions for reaching it, for it was 
a discovery of my own and as such I would 


share it with no one. The fact that the inn 
has very pretty serving maids is but inciden- 
tal, the real reason of my visits being the 
superlative excellence of the wine. 

Many a night have I and the old Pierre 
sat, smoked and drunk till the w‘ee hours of 
the morning, and many have been the exper- 
iences we have exchanged of wild, eery ad- 
venture in various parts of the glcJ^e. Pierre 
also was a great traveler and seeker after 
adventure before he drifted into the back- 
w'ater of this placid village, to finish there 
the remainder of his days. 

One night (or morning I should say), 
Pierre grew indiscreet under the influence 
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of his nectar, and let fall a few words so 
pregnant of possibilities that I scented a 
mystery at once; and when he was sober I 
demanded an explanation. And, having said 
so much, seeing that he could not dissuade 
me, he brought forth proof of his dark 
hints in regard to a horrible occurrence in 
the annals of his family. 

The proof was a book, bound in hand- 
tooled leather and locked by a silver clasp. 
When open it proved to be written in a 
crabbed hand in old Latin on what was 
apparently parchment, which was now yel- 
low with age, but must when new have been 
remarkably white. 

It comprised only four leaves, each a foot 
square and glued or cemented to a thin 
wooden backing. They were written on only 
one side and completely covered with this 
close, crabbed Latin. 

On the back of the book were two iron 
staples, and hanging from each, several links 
of heavy rusted chain. Evidently, like most 
valuable books which were available to the 
public in the past, it had been chained fast 
to prevent theft. 

Unfortunately, I cannot read Latin, or in 
fact any languages but FreiKh and English, 
although I speak several. So it was necessary 
for my friend to read it to me, which he did. 

After I had recovered from the numbness 
which the curious narrative had thrown over 
me, I begged him to read it again — slowly. 
As he read, I copied; and here is the tale 
for you to judge and believe as you see fit. 
Told in Hungarian, transcribed in Latin, 
translated into modern French and from that 
into English, it is probably both garbled and 
improved. No doubt anachronisms abound, 
but be that as it may, it remains without dis- 
pute the only authentic document known of 
a werewolf’s experiences, dictated by him- 
self. 

I 

H aving but a few hours in which to 
live, I dictate that which follows, hop- 
ing that someone thereby may be warned by 
my example and profit by it. The priest has 
told me to tell my story to him and he will 
write it down. Later it will be written down 
again, but I do not care to think of that now. 


My name is Wladislaw Brenryk. For 
twenty years I lived in the village where I 
was born, a small place in the northeastern 
part of Hungary. My parents were poor and 
I had to work hard — harder, in fact, than 
I liked, for I was born of a languid disposi- 
tion. So I used my wits to save my hands, 
and I was clever, if I do say it myself. I was 
born for trading and bargaining, and none 
of the boys I grew to manhood with could 
beat me in a trade. 

Time went on, and before I had reached 
manhood my father died in a pestiletKe. 
Although my mother was pestilence-salted 
(for she had the plague when she was ,a 
girl and recovered ) , she soon gave up, grew 
weaker and weaker, finally joining my father 
in the skies. The priest of our village said 
that is was the trouble in her lungs that 
killed her, but I know better, for they had 
loved each other much. 

Alone and lorn for the first time in my 
life, I could not bear to remain longer 
amongst the scenes of my happy boyhood. 
So on a fine spring morning I set forth, 
carrying on my back those possessions which 
I could not bring myself to part with, and 
around my waist a well-stuffed money belt, 
filled with the results of my trading and the 
sale of our cottage. 

F or several years I wandered here and 
there, horse-trading for a time, then 
again a peddler of jewelry and small articles. 
Finally I came to Ponkert, and started a 
small shop in which I sold beautiful silks, 
jewels and sword hilts. It was the sword 
hilts that sold the best. They were highly 
decorated with golden filligrce and encrusted 
'^with precious stones. Chiefs and moneyed 
nobles would come or send messengers for 
many miles to obtain them. I gained a repu- 
tation for honesty and fair dealing, likewise 
a less enviable notoriety for being a miser. 
It is true that I was careful and cautious, but 
I defy anyone to prove that I was parsimo- 
nious. 

I had closed up the shop for the night and 
harnessed the horses for the long drive home, 
when for the first time I wished that I lived 
in the village instead of being so far away. 
I had always enjoyed the ride before; a man 
can think much in a ten mile ride and it gave 
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an opportunity to clean my mind of the 
day’s worries and bickering, so as to come to 
my dear wife and little daughter with 
thoughts of only them. 

What made me look forward with anxiety 
to the long ride home that particular day 
was the many broad gold pieces secreted in 
my wallet. I had never been molested on 
that road, but others had been found robbed 
and partly devoured, with tracks of both 
man and beast about them in the snow. Ob- 
viously, thought I at the time, thieves had 
beaten them down, leaving them for the 
wolves. ' 

But there was a disturbing factor in the 
problem: not only were the bodies horribly 
mutilated and the beast tracks about them 
extraordinarily large for wolf tracks, but the 
feet of the men were unprotected by any 
covering whatever! Barefooted men roaming 
through the forests, in the snow, on the 
slim likelihood of discovering prey which 
could be forced to yield wealth! The very 
idea was improbable. If I had only known 
then what I know now, my entire life might 
have been changed, but it was not so to be. 


To return to my story: It was known that 
I had a large amount of money in my 
possession, for that afternoon the chief of 
a large Tartar caravan, which was passing 
through, had stopped at my shop and taken 
six of my best sword hilts with him, leaving 
their equivalent in gold. So I had cause 
enough to worry. I looked about for some 
sort of weapon, and found a short iron bar. 
which I tucked beneath the robes of the 
sleigh; then I spoke to the mares, and we 
were off on the long ride home. 

For a long time we went creaking along, 
the sleigh runners squeaking on the well- 
packed snow. Frost was in the air, and the 
stars gleamed down coldly upon the dark 
forest, hardly lighting the road. As yet the 
moon had not risen. 

I turned from the main traveled highway 
and took the river road. This left the forest 
behind, but the traveling was much w'orse. 
Exposed to the winds, the light snowfall of 
the morning had drifted, and the roadwaj' 
was choked. I thought of leaving the road 
and taking to the smooth surface of the river 
which gleamed brightly to the left, but this 
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would have meant a mile or more extra to 
travel, for the river curved in a great bend 
opposite our home, and there was an im- 
passable barrier of small trees and brush for 
some distance. 

The moon was now rising over the hill 
I had just quitted, and as the beams struck 
upon me, I was suddenly seized by a fit of 
tile most unaccountable terror. This peculiar 
feeling held me rigid in my seat. It seemed 
as if a hand of ice had been suddenly laid 
upon the back of my neck. 

Tlie mares, it was evident, had felt this 
strange thrill also, for they imperceptibly 
increased their speed without urging of 
mine. Indeed, I could not have moved a 
muscle while that spell was upon me. 

Soon we dipped down into the hollow at 
the hill’s foot, and the power that had frozen 
me was removed. A strange feeling of exal- 
tation and happiness swept over me, as if 
I had escaped from some terrible and un- 
til inkable danger. 

"Hai!” I shouted, rising in the sleigh and 
cracking my whip. 

The mares responded nobly and we 
started to climb the next hill. As we did so, 
a fiendish howling came down the wind, but 
faintly, as it were some distance away. I 
stopped the mares and stood up in the sleigh, 
the better to listen. 

Faintly and far away sounded the cries, 
mellowed by distance. Then they grew 
louder and louder as the brutes came nearer, 
and over the top of the hill I had just quitted 
swept the devilish pack! They were on my 
trail, and it was only too plain that before 
I could reach home they would be upon me. 

There was only one chance, and I took it. 
I ducked to the horses and turned them on 
to the ice of the river where lay a straight, 
smooth roadway. As long as the mares kept 
their feet, I was safe. But if one should 
stumble — ! 

T hen that same spell of horror threw its 
icy mantle over me again; I sagged back; 
the mares took the bit in their teeth; and 
we rushed like a thunderbolt down the river. 

Little puffs of diamond dust shot from 
tiie ice into my lap, as the steelshod hoofs 
rang and clicked. On we tore, while I sat in 
the sleigh like a stone, unable to move a 


muscle. Faster and faster we rushed between 
the banks of brush that fringed the icy 
causeway. 

Fainter re-echoed the demoniac ululations 
behind me, until at last they ceased alto- 
gether and the horses gradually slackened 
their furious pace. 

Here the spell left me,' nor did it ever 
come again. Now we traveled at a trot, 
which slowed until the mares were but walk- 
ing along, their panting breath paling their 
dark heaving sides to gray, in the frosty air. 

'Then we rounded the bend, and I saw 
black, open water ahead. Here progress, 
perforce, ceased. There was no way out, 
except to turn back and mount the bank 
where less underbrush grew, then into the 
smooth plain beyond and homeward. 

So I tugged at the rein, and we swerved 
half-way around. In that moment of unpre- 
paredness, all became confusion. 

A GLOATING chuckle sounded evilly 
from the farther bank, and five great 
gray shapes charged at me across the ice. 

'To think was to act with me. I have 
always been a creature of impulse, and al- 
most instinctively, I turned back, slashing 
the mares till they reared and we plunged 
straight forward into the onrush ing mass of 
bodies. This resolute move took the beasts 
by surprise and halted them. They scattered, 
and I was through, with a clear road before 
me. But my escape was not so to be accom- 
plished. ( 

Silently, from the shelter of an overhang- 
ing rock, trotted two more of the creatures; 
a very giant of a beast, gaunt and gray, 
beside which moved a small black one. 
Roaring, the gray flung himself at the 
horses, which reared and plunged in terror; 
and the rest were upon me from the rear. 

Tlren, turmoil of battle, pandemonium of 
sound, through which cut like a knife the 
scream of a horse. One was down! I felt the 
sleigh lurch to one side; heavy bodies struck 
at me, sharp teeth tore; but I kept my balance 
until one, such was his velocity, struck me 
and laid me flat in the bottom of the sleigh, 
himself rebounding and shooting over the 
side. 

Something offered itself to my hand, 
something cold and metallic. I raised nqt 
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arm, smote, felt steel bite bone, felt bone 
crunch beneath my stroke. I laid about me 
like a madman, with the bat, and cleared a 
space. I stood erect and waited for the attack. 

But no instant attack followed. The 
menace of the bar was apparently too strong, 
and one by one they sank down on their 
haunches to rest or to wait. Jaws gaped wide 
and tongues lolled. Panting, they rested after 
the long run. 

As I stood there in the sleigh, watching 
them, it seemed as if they were laughing, 
ghoul-like, at my horrible plight. As I soon 
found, they were! 

I became conscious of a noise behind me, 
a small noise, such as the wind might make 
blowing a dead leaf across the bare ice; a 
sound like dead twigs rustling in the breeze, 
a faint scraping of claws, a padding of feet; 
and turning, I looked straight into the red 
glaring dots which were the eyes of the black 
wolf! 

I shouted hoarsely, swung up the bar and 
brought it down with every ounce of force 
that I possessed. Unfortunately for myself, 
the beast, and Hungary, the great gray crea- 
ture which ran at his side swerved and took 
the blow instead, squarely between the eyes. 

He grunted, choked; a stream of blood 
shot from his mouth and nostrils. His eye- 
lids opened and closed convulsively. Then 
he collapsed. The bar had crashed halfway 
through his head. 

I whirled, expecting to be overwhelmed 
by the six that still lived, but to my intense 
surprise the surge of bodies that I had seen 
from the tail of my eye, when I struck at 
the black wolf, had subsided and they were 
now loping round and round the sleigh. 

As they moved, the stricken nure fol- 
lowed them with her pain-filled eyes, vs'hile 
the one that was unharmed struggled con- 
stantly to be free. As the blade leader 
passed me in the circling rout, I, likewise, 
slowly turned to keep him always in sight. 
Instinct told me that from him would come 
my greatest danger. 

N OW I noticed a strange thing: about 
the necks of each of the five gray 
beasts there hung upon a thong a leathern 
pouch, about the size of a large fist. These 
pouches hung flat and flaccid as if they 


were empty. The black, examine as closely 
as I might, wore none. 

Then, as with one accord, tliey stopped 
in their tracks, and sank on their haunches. 
That for which they had been waiting had 
at last occurred. There seemed to be some 
sort of a silent signal given. Simultaneously 
they lifted their heads and loosed a long, 
low wail, in which see'med to hang all the 
desolation and loneliness of eternity. 
Thereafter none moved or uttered a sound. 

Everything w’as deathly still. Even the 
wind, which had been sporting in the 
undergrowth, had now faded into nothing- 
ness and died. Only the labored breathing 
of the two mares and the hoarse panting 
of the brutes were to be heard. 

Little red ej’cs, swinish and glittering 
like hell-sparks, shone malevolently at me 
by the reflected light of the now fully risen 
moon. 

In this unaccountable pause I had time 
to see the full beauty of the trap. As I have 
stated, the river formed a great blow, and 
while I was traveling on the curve betw'een 
nock and nock, they had quitted the river 
and waited at the rapids, the line of their 
pursuit forming the string to the bow. 

Also, for the first time, I could examine 
carefully and note w'hat manner of beasts 
these were that held me in their power. 

Far from being wolves, as my first 
thought had been, they were great gray 
animals, the size of a large hound, except 
the leader, who was black and more the 
size and shape of a true wolf. All, however, 
had the same general appearance, and the 
same characteristics. A high intelligent 
brow, beneath which gleamed little red 
piglike eyes, with a glint of a devil in their 
glance, which caused them to move with 
a rabbitlike lope when they ran; and most 
terrifying of all, they were almost hairless 
and possessed not the slightest rudiment 
of a tail! 

T he circle was so arranged that as I 
stood, wary of possible attack, I could 
see four of the six. The smaller black crea- 
ture was directly in front of me, tongue 
hanging out, apparently chuckling to him- 
self in anticipation of some ghastly joke 
to follow. 
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Two were behind me, in whichever way 
I turned, but the night was so still that I 
could have heard tliem approaching long 
before they could have rushed me. 

As I watched tlie creatures, I suddenly 
noticed that they were no longer glaring 
at me, but at something behind and beyond 
me and on tlic ground. I whirled, fearing 
a charge, but not a move anywhere in the 
circle had taken place. 

So I glanced with the tail of my eye for 
a rush at my back, and set myself to solve 
the mystery. 

There was nothing before me, on the 
bare ice, but here and there a white line 
extended across the river, caused by the 
snow drifting into cracks. Now I noticed 
that across one of these there lay, inside 
the circle, the dead body of the thing that 
I had slain with the bar. The four creatures 
which I could now see were watching this 
intently. I did likewise, with senses alert 
for treachery. I glanced from one end of 
the w'arped, twisted and broken thing, to 
the other. Somehow it seemed more sym- 
metrical than before; longer in a way, and 
of a more human cast of feature. 

Then — God! Shall I never forget that 
moment? 

I looked at its right forepaw, or where 
its right forepaw should have been and 
was not. A wdiite hairless hand had taken 
its place! 

I screamed, hoarsely and horribly, 
grasped my bar firmly, leapt from the 
sleigh and rushed into the pack, which, 
risen, was w'aiting to receive me. 

Everything from that moment until my 
arrival home in the morning is a blur. I 
remember a black figure, standing erect 
before me, burning eyes which fixed me 
like a statue of stone, a command to strip 
and a sharp stinging pain in the hollow 
of my elbow, where the great vein lies. 

TTien more dimly, I seem to recall a 
moment of intense anguish as if all my 
bones were being dislocated and re-set, a 
yelping, howling chorus of welcome, a 
swift rushing over ice on all fours, and 
a shrill sharp screaming, all such as only 
a horse in mortal fear can give! 

Then there is a clear spot of recollection 
in which I was eating raw flesh and blood 


of my own mare, with snarling creatures 
like myself gorging all around me. 

How I reached home, I have not the 
slightest idea, but the next that I remember 
is a warm room and my dear wife’s face 
bending over mine. All after that, for 
nearly a week, was delirium, in which I 
raved incessantly, so they told me, of 
wolves which were not wolves, and a black 
fiend with eyes like embers. 

II 

W HEN I was well again I went to tlie 
scene of my adventure, but the ice 
had broken up in an early thaw; and only 
tlie swollen river rolled where I had been 
captured. At first, I thought that my half- 
remembered fancies were freakish me- 
mories, born of delirium, but one night in 
the early spring, as I lay in bed, only half 
asleep, something occurred which robbed 
me of this hope. I heard the long, melan- 
choly wail of a wolf! Calling and appeal- 
ing, it drew me to tlie window in hopes of 
seeing the midnight marauder, but nothing 
was visible as far as I could see, so I turned 
to go back to bed again. As I moved away 
from the window it came again, insistently 
calling. A powerful attraction drew me. 
I siler\tly opened the window and melted 
into the darkness outside. 

It was a warm spring evening as I 
padded silently along on bare feet, through 
the forest, drawn in a direction tliat led 
toward the thickest portion of the wood. 
I must have gone at least for half a mile 
under the influence of a strange exhilara- 
tion that had come over me, like that of a 
lover who keeps a tryst with his beloved. 

Then the wailing cry echoed again, but 
with a shock I realized that there was no 
sound in the wood save the usual night 
noises. I realized the truth! The sound did 
not exist in reality, but I was hearing with 
the ears of the spirit rather than my fleshly 
ones. I suspected danger, but it was too 
late to turn back. 

A figure rose to a standing posture, and 
I recognized the master, as he called him- 
self, and we also, later. Under a power not 
my own, I stripped off my night garments, 
concealed them in a hollow tree which the 
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master showed me, and fell to the ground, 
a beast! Tlie master had drunk my blood, 
and the old story that I had never quite 
believed, to the effect that if a vampire 
drinks one’s blood, he or she has a power 
over that person that nothing can break 
and eventually he also will be a wampyr, 
was coming true. 

We raced off into the night, were joined 
later by the other five, and paused for a 
time, in the forest. Here the master trans- 
formed himself, and I also. We stood 
there, and for the first time I heard the 
master’s voice. 

"Look well!” it croaked. "Look well! 
Welcome you to the pack this man?” 
(From the tone and actions I judged that 
he was speaking by rote, and using set 
phrases for the occasion.) Here there arose 
a howl of assent. 

"Look well!” he said to me. "Look well! 
Do you wish to be one of these?” pointing 
to the pack. I covered my eyes with my 
hands and shrank back. '"Think well,” he 
spoke again, catching my bare shoulder 
witli one talon, and mouthing into my ear. 

"Will you join my band of free com- 
panions, or will you furnish them with a 
meal tonight?” I could imagine that a 
death’s-head grin overspread his features 
at this, though my eyes were still 
blinded. 

“You have a choice,” he said. "We do 
not harm the poor, only the rich, although 
now and then we take a cow or horse from 
them, for that is our due. But the rich we 
slay, and their jewels and fine gold are 
ours. I take none myself, all belongs to my 
companions. What do you say?” 

I cried "No!” as loudly as I could, and 
stared defiantly into his face. Over his 
shoulder I noted that the pack was gradu- 
ally moving in, stealthily with eager leering 
looks. 

"Ha!” he cackled, as I paled before that 
menace; "where now is your bravery? Make 
your choice. Die here and now, or make a 
promise to obey me unswervingly, to de- 
viate not a jot from any orders, no matter 
what they may be, and be my willing slave. 
I will make you rich beyond your wildest 
dreams, your people shall wear sables and 
ermine, and the king himself will be proud 


to acknowledge you as friend. Come, W'hat 
you say?” he asked. 

I hesitated, temporizing. "Why do you 
single out me? I have never harmed you, 
do not even know you. 'There must be 
hundreds stronger than I and more willing, 
within easy reach. Why not use those you 
have or take someone else?” 

"Tliere must be seven in the pack,” he 
answered simply. "You slew one, therefore 
must you take his place. It is but jastice.” 

Justice! I laughed in his face. Justice, 
that a man fighting for his like should also 
erish if, slaying one of his enemies, he 
imself still lived! 

My laughter infuriated him. "Enough 
delay!” he cried impatiently. “Come decide! 
Death or life. Which? Do you promise?” 

What a terrible choice I was offered! A 
horrible deatli beneath fangs of beasts 
which should never have existed, with no 
one ever to know that I had resisted the 
temptation of proffered life; or an even 
more terrible existence as one of these 
unnatural things, half man, half demoniac 
beast! But if I chose death, I should have 
a highly problematical hope of future life 
in the skies, and my wife and daughter 
would be left alone. 

TF I CHOSE life, I should have high ad- 
-L venture to season my prosaic existence; I 
should have wealth with which I could 
buy a title. Besides, something might hap- 
pen to save me from the fate which other- 
wise would sometime inevitably overtake 
me. Is it any wonder to you, why I chose 
as I did? Would you not do the same, in 
my predicament? Even if I had it all to do 
over again, knowing what I now know, I 
think I should say again that which I an- 
swered the master: "I promise!” 

But God, if I had only chosen death! 

The things that I saw, heard, and did 
that night made a stain on my soul that 
all eternity will never erase. But finally they 
were over, and we separated, each return- 
ing to his home, and the master where no 
one knows. 

I resumed my form by die tree, and as 
I did so, I remembered the events that had 
taken place that night. I fell prone on the 
grass, screaming, cursing, and sobbing, to 
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think of my fate to come. I was damned 
forev ;r! 

A lthough I have called myself a 
tvampyr, I was not one in tlic true 
sense of the w'ord, at the time of which I 
speak. Neither were any of the rest of my 
companions, except the master, for although 
we ate human flesh, drank blood, and 
cracked bones to extract tlie last particle 
of nourishment therefrom, we did so to 
assuage our fierce hunger more than be- 
cause it was necessary for our continued 
existence. 

We ate heartily of human food 
also, in the man form, but more and more 
we found it unsatisfying appetite, which 
only flesh and blood would conquer. 

Gradually we were leaving even this for 
a diet consisting solely of blood. This, in 
my firm belief, was that whicli the master 
lived upon. His whole appearance bore tlais 
out. He w'as incredibly aged, and I believe 
an immortal. (He still may be, for no one 
has seen him dead, although they tell me 
that he is.) 

His face w’as like a crinkled, seamed 
piece of time-worn parchment, coalblack 
with age. His eyes glittered with youth, 
seeming to have almost a separate existence 
of their own. Gradually, very gradually, 
the expressions of our faces w'ere changing 
also, and we were turning into true 
wampyrs when self-brought catastrophe 
overtook us. 

I will not dwell long upon the year or 
so in which I was the master’s slave, for 
our dark and bloody deeds are too numer- 
ous to mention in detail. Some nights we 
wandered about in fruitless search and re- 
turned empty-handed, but usually we left 
death and destruction behind us. Most 
times, however, we would be summoned 
on some definite foray, which culminated 
in each of us being, the next day, somewhat 
richer. 

We delighted in killing horses and 
cattle. We went blood-mad on these oc- 
casions, sometimes even leaving our origi- 
nal trail to take up an attractive scent of ox 
or cow. For these, I do not condemn my- 
self, in so far as no human souls w’ere 
destroyed in these slaughters, to become 


U'ampyrs after death. But as I think of 
those who are ruined forever because of 
me, I shudder at the thought! 

On one occasion when we dragged down 
humans, my conscience has always rested 
easily. We had set out on the track of a 
sleigh, loaded with wealthy travelers from 
foreign parts; an old man and his two 
grandsons about three to five years of age. 
We followed for several miles to find the 
sleigh lying on its side, the horses gone, 
and the three travelers, stiff and stark on 
the dark stained snow, which was churned 
by many footprints of horse and man. En- 
raged, not by the murder (for we our- 
selves had intended no less), but by the 
loss of our anticipated loot, we took up the 
trail which led away toward the mountains. 
Five men on horseback made up the party. 
They spurred their horses to the utmost 
when we sang the Hunger Song, baying 
as w'e ran, but they were too slow for us. 
One by one, we pulled them down, slew 
the slayers and despoiled the thieves, which 
was a grim and ghastly jest. 

But not often could I console myself 
thus. Many were the helpless and harmless 
that we removed from existence, and more 
horrible did we become. Day by day we 
were growing hardened and inured to our 
lot, and only rarely did my soul sicken as 
at my first metamorphosis. At one of these 
times, I crept into the village church. It 
was late at night, and except for myself the 
building was empty. 

I KNELT at the altar and unburdened my 
soul. I confessed everything to the un- 
hearing ears of the Greathearted One, abased 
myself and groveled on the floor. For hours 
it seemed, I prayed and begged that 1 
might be given a sign, some small hope, 
that I should not be damned forever — 
No sign! 

I cursed, screamed and prayed; for a 
time I must have been mad. 

Finally I left. At the church door I bared 
my head and looked up at the sky across 
which dark clouds were scudding, obscur- 
ing the stars. I rose on tiptoe, shook my 
fist at the racing clouds, cursed God Him- 
self and waited for the lightning stroke, 
but none came. Only a light rain started to 
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fall and I arrived home, drenched to the 
skin, with a heavier load on my heart than 
when I left. 

Yet even then, so mysterious are the 
ways of an inscrutable Providence, my 
salvation was approaching on a horrible 
guise. For on that night I had the thought 
which was to result in annihilation for us 
all. 

Ill 

S ometimes, when I walked the village 
streets, I had met people who seemed 
to glance furtively at me with a wild look. 
Tliese glances were quickly averted, but 
by them I had begun to decide witliin my- 
self just who were the other members of 
the pack. Growing bolder and more cer- 
tain, I had accosted certain of them, to find 
myself correct. 

One by one, I sounded them out, but 
found only Simon the smith to be of my 
own sentiments toward our gruesome busi- 
ness. The rest all exulted in the joyous 
hunt, and could not, we were certain, be 
persuaded to revolt against this odious en- 
slavement. 

But gradually, as we became more hard- 
ened and unprincipled, more calloused to 
the suffering we caused, we had become 
yet more greedy and rapacious. Here Simon 
and I found a loophole to attack. 

As I have said before, the master never 
took any of the money, jewels or other 
ortable valuables which we found on the 
odies or amongst the possessions of those 
whom we slew. 

So I dropped a word here, a hint there, 
a vague half-question to one individual 
singly and alone, while Simon was doing 
the same. 

The gist of all our arguing was, "What 
does the master take?” 

Tliis was a very pertinent question, for 
it was obvious to all of tliem that the 
master was not leader for nothing. He 
obtained something from each corpse when 
he went to it, alone, and we sat in the 
circle, waiting eagerly for the signal to 
rush in. 

To me it was plain that this w'as nothing 
more material than the life blood of the 


slain unfortunates, which kept the master 
alive! Simon and I said nothing of this, 
gradualy forming the opinions of the others 
to the effect that the immortal souls w-ere 
absorbed into tire master’s being, giving 
him eternal life. 

This staggering thought opened great 
possibilities in the minds of most, and as 
we thought, all; later I was to learn to 
my sorrow that not all were so credulous. 
But more and more they became dissatis- 
fied, less patiently did they restrain them- 
selves from leaping in ahead of their turn, 
on our bandit raids. For w'orking in their 
minds, like worms in carrion, or smolder- 
ing sparks in damp cloth, which will pres- 
ently burst into flame, was this: "Why not 
be immortal myself?” 

So were discord and revolt fomented, 
and so was I the unwitting cause of my 
further undoing and, strangely enough, my 
redemption. 

N OW, my wife was a good wmman, and 
I am sure that she loved me as much 
as I loved her, but this very love worked 
our ruin. All people have a weakness in 
one way or anotlier, and she was no excep- 
tion to the rule. She was jealous — insanely 
jealous! 

My frequent absences, which I thought 
had been unnoticed, since I had been care- 
ful not to make the slightest noise in open- 
ing the window and quitting the house, had 
been observed for weeks. 

I found later that one had told the 
master what Simon and I had started, and 
it was the only female member of out 
ack. But he had already perceived, with 
is cunning senses, the almost impercep- 
tible signs of revolt against his absolute 
power. Determining to crush this at the 
start, he decided to make an example of 
someone to bind the rest more closely to 
him by means of a new fear. 

Why he chose me instead of Simon I 
have not the faintest idea, unless it was 
that I was more intelligent than tlie igno- 
rant clods that made up the rest of the 
pack. 

But so it was, I was chosen to be the 
victim, and this is the way he set about to 
bind me forever to him. 
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He enlisted the aid of old Mother Molla, 
who was regarded as a witch that had sold 
her soul to the devil. How she got into the 
house I never was able to discover, for the 
original excuse was either forgotten later, 
or merely left untold. But to the house she 
came one day, probably obtaining an en- 
trance on some flimsy pretext of begging 
for cast-off clothing, or of borrowing some 
cooking utensil. 

Before she left she casually mentioned 
:hat she had seen me in the early morning 
before sunrise, coming past her hut. There 
were only tw'o houses in that part of tire 
wood. Mother Molla’s and the charcoal 
burner’s, whose name was Fiermann. All 
would have yet been well, but the old hag 
insinuated that "Fiermann had a young 
and pretty daughter and that he himself 
was in town very often over night.” And 
so the seeds of suspicion were planted in 
my wife’s mind. 

She said that she ordered the hag. out, 
.md helped her across the threshold with 
a foot in her back, and when the old witch 
picked herself out of the mud she screamed, 
"Look for yourself, at half an hour before 
midnight,” and hobbled away cackling to 
herself. 

Tlie mischief was done. At first my wife 
resolved to think nothing about the matter, 
but it preyed on her mind and gnawed at 
her heart. So to ease her suspicions she 
worked away a knot in the partition; and 
that night when I had gone to bed she 
waited and watched. 

S HE saw me fling back the clothes and 
step out of bed, fully dressed, then walk 
silently across the floor and open the window 
slowly and carefully, vanishing into the 
moonlit night. At first, she told me later, 
she w’as horrified and heartbroken to think 
me unfaithful; tlien she resolved to go 
away or kill herself, so she would not be 
a hindrance to me any longer. But finally her 
emotions changed and vanished until only 
hate was left. She resolved to watch and 
wait to see what might befall. She sat by 
the knothole until I came back just as the 
cock crew; then she went to bed herself, 
to toss about sleeplessly until morning. 
Night after night she waited, sometimes 


fruitlessly, for it was not every night that 
the silent call summoned us to the rendez- 
vous. But when in a period of three weeks 
I had stealthily stolen out eight times, and 
she had satisfied herself that Fiermann had 
also been aw'ay, by artfully questioning his 
girl, her suspicions were confirmed. He was 
with the pack, but neither knew tlut. So 
she decided to confront me with the facts 
and tell me to choose between the two, 
"herself, the mother of my child, or this 
upstart chimney-sweep” (I use her own 
words.) 

All this time the master’s mind was 
working upon hers to such effect, that al- 
though she thought she was choosing her 
own course of action, in reality she was 
following the plans which the master had 
made for her. 

O NE night I heard the silent howl, which 
never failed, when I was in the man 
form, to send a chill down my back. I had 
been expecting this for several days, and 
had remained dressed each night until mid- 
night, to be in readiness for the summons. 

I stepped carefully to the window and 
released the catch that held it down, then 
lifted — . What was this.^ It stuck! I tugged 
harder with no better results. 

Well, then, I should have to use the 
door. It was dangerous, but might be done. 
At all means, anything was preferable to 
going wild within the house. So I turned 
and was struck fairly in the eyes by a 
splinter of yellow light. Someone was on 
the other side of the partition door with 
a lighted candle, and tlie door was slowly 
opening! 

Instantly I knew that I was discovered. 
I bounded toward the bed, intending to 
simulate sleep until she had gone away, 
but the door flew open with a crash, and 
my wife stood in the doorway with a 
scornful look on her face, and a candle 
held high, which cast its rays upon me. It 
was too late to hope for escape, so I at- 
tempted to brazen it out. 

"Well, what is it?” I asked gently. 
"What were you doing at the window?” 
she asked. 

"It is so hot in here that I was going to 
let some air ih,” I replied. 
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“To let air in, or yourself out?" came, 
though spoken in a low tone, as a thunder- 
dap to me. 

I was struck dumb, and then she told 
me the whole story as she knew it. The 
mass of lies with which old Molla must 
have started her mind in a ferment poured 
into my consciousness in a heap of jumbled 
words. 

Again came the howling cry, that only 
I could hear, and I thought I detected a 
note of anger in it at my delay. 

"At first,” she said, "I did not believe, 
but when I saw with my own eyes — ” 

"Silence!” I roared with such vehemence 
that the window rattled. 

"I will be heard!” she cried. "I have 
nailed down the window and you shall not 
pass through this door tonight!” 

She slammed the door, and stood daunt- 
lessly before it! My heart wpnt out to her 
in this moment. That blessed, bright little 
figure, standing tliere so bravely, made me 
forget why I must go. I took a step toward 
her — and tliat long eery wail, which only 
re-echoed in my brain, sounded much more 
wrathfully — and nearer! 

Torn between two desires, I stood still. 
My face must have been a mask of horror 
and anguish, for she looked at me in 
amazement, which softened to pity. 

“What is it, dear?” she whispered. "Have 
I wronged you after all? Won’t you tell 
me, darling?” 

Then I felt the pangs of change begin- 
ning and knew that the transformation 
would follow quickly. 

I seized a heavy stool, and flung it through 
tlie window, following it as quickly myself. 
If I was to escape, not a second could be 
wasted. 

With a swiftness I had never dreamed 
she possessed, she ran to me as I crouched 
in the window with my hands on the side, 
and one knee on the sill, drawing myself 
up and over. 

She seized me by tlie hair and dragged 
my head back, crying meanwhile, “No! 
No! No! You shall not go. You are mine 
and I shall keep you! TTiat slut Stanoska 
win wait long tonight!” 

Tlien she pulled so mightily that I fell 
upon my back. All was lost! It was too 


late, for I no longer had any desire to 
leave! Although I still desired to leave! Al- 
though I still maintained the outward ap- . 
pearance of a man, I thought as a beast. 

I have often thought that the change 
first took place in the brain and later in 
the body. 

I shrieked demoniacally, and another cry 
arose outside the house, sounding loud 
through the broken window. 

She paled at the sound and shrank back 
against tlie table, terrified at my wild and 
doubtless uncanny appearance. I sprang to 
my feet, tearing madly at my clothes, rip- 
ping them from my body in pieces. I had 
all the terror of a wild animal now for 
encumbering clothing or anything like a 
trap. 

When completely stripped, I howled 
again loudly and fell upon all fours, a 
misshapen creature that should never have 
existed. I had become a wild beast! But it 
was not I, who slunk, bellying the floor, 
hair all abristle with hate, toward the hor- 
ror-stricken figure by the table; it was not 
I — 'I swear before the God that soon will 
judge me — who crouched and sprang, 
tearing with sharp, white fangs that beau- 
tiful white throat I had caressed so often! 

A t a sound outside, I turned, standing 
astride my victim, and ready to fight 
for my kill. 

With forepaws on the window sill, 
through the broken pane a wolf's head 
peered. With hellish significance it glanced 
at the door of the next room wherein lay 
our little girl, asleep in her cradle, then 
turned its eyes upon me in a mute com- 
mand. 

It was I, the man spirit, who for a mo- 
ment ruled the monstrous form into which 
my body had been transmuted. It was the 
man, myself, who curled tliose thin beastly 
lips into a silent, menacing grin, who 
stalked forward, stiff-legged, hackles raised 
and eager for revenge! 

As swiftly as the head had appeared it 
withdrew and suddenly came again, cur- 
iously changing in form. Its outlines grew 
less decided, everything seemed to swim 
before my eyes. I grew giddy, and there 
visibly the wolf’s head changed into that 
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inscrutable parchment mask of the master. 
Those youthful eyes glared balefully into 
mine, with a smoky flame behind them. 

I felt weak; again the beast w’as in tlie 
ascendant, and I forgot my human heritage. 
Lost was all memory of love or revenge. I, 
tlie werewolf, slunk through the door, over 
to the cradle, gloatingly stood anticipating 
for a moment while blood dripped from 
my parted jaws on my little girl’s clean 
shirt. Then I clamped down my jaws on 
her dress, and heedless of her puny strug- 
gles, or her cries, I rose witli a long clean 
leap through the broken window bearing 
my contribution to the ghoulish feast! 

Then to my tortured memory comes one 
of those curious blank spots tliat sometimes 
afflicted me. I dimly remember snarls of 
lighting animals, and more faintly .still, 
sounds of shots, but that must be the delir- 
ium of my wounds that speaks, for it could 
not be possible at that time of night that 
one might be w'andering about armed with 
such an untrustworthy weapon. 

Soon it was over. Over! I, tlie last of out 
line, took up the horrible hunt, blithe and 
rejoicing. 

Down the valley roared the hellpack, and 
at the head the master. Foam from my 
bloody jaw’s flecked the snow with pink 
as we galloped along, and mounted the hill 
like a wave breaking on the beach. We 
were racing along at full speed with the 
master still ahead and the rest of the pack 
strung out at varying distances behind, 
when suddenly he turned in midleap, and 
alighting, confronted us. 

The one who was directly in front of 
me, and beliind the master, dug his feet 
into the ground and slid in order to avoid 
collision. I was going so swiftly I could 
not stop, and piled up on my mate. The 
next instant w'e were at the bottom of a 
struggling, clawing, snapping heap. 

For a moment we milled and fought, 
while the master sat on his haunches, and 
lolled his tongue out of gaunt grinning 
jaws, breath panting out in white, moist 
puffs. 

Then we scattered as if blown apart, and 
also settled into a resting position, a very 
sheepish-looking pack of marauders. At 
that moment I felt taking place within me 


the tearing, rending sensation th.at always 
preceded the transforming of our bodies 
from one form to another. My bones 
clicked into slightly different positions; I 
began to remember that I was human, and 
stood erect, a man again. 

All of my companions had been trans- 
formed likewise, and were standing where 
they had stopped. 

What a contrast! Six men, white men, 
each a giant in strength, bound till death 
and after (as the un-dead which walk but 
do not move with mortal life), bound to 
a thing which 1 cannot call a man. A black 
creature only four feet high, which physi- 
cally the weakest of us might have crushed 
with one hand. But six men were slavishly 
obedient to his every order, and moved in 
mortal fear of him. The pity of it! Only 
two of us were still human enough to 
understand that we were damned forever 
and had no means of escape. To look at 
their faces made that plain, for deeply 
graven there were lines that brutalized 
them, marking our swift progress toward 
the beast. 

I was changing also. I had been told 
frequently how bad I looked, and my 
friends thought I should rest more, for it 
was plain tliat I was overtaxing my energies; 
but I always changed the subject as soon 
as possible, for I knew the real reason of 
my appearance. 

B ut now the master was advancing. An 
irresistible force urged me toward him, 
and as I moved the other closed in about 
me, so that he and I stood in the center of 
a small circle. 

Then he raised his hand, paw, or talon 
(I cannot say which, for it resembled all 
three), and spoke shrilly in a piping feeble 
voice, for the second and last time in my 
acquaintance with him. 

"Fellow comrades.” He leered at me, 
and I grew hot with rage but said nothing. 
"I have gathered you here with me tonight 
to give you a warning that you may use 
for your own profit. Leave me to do as I 
see fit and all will be well, but try for one 
instant to change my course of action or to 
attack me and you will curse the day you 
w'ere born.” 
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Then he lost control of himself. 

"Fools,” he shrilled; "cursed ignorant 
peasant fools, you who thought you could 
kill me, whom even the elements cannot 
harm! Idiots, clumsy dolts, who tried to 
plot against the accumulated intelligence 
of a thousand years, listen to me speak!” 

Thunderstruck at this sudden outburst, 
we staggered and reeled under the revela- 
tion which came next. 

"From the very first,” he cried, "I saw 
through your stupid intrigue against me, 
and I laughed to myself. Every move you 
made, every word you spoke in the seeming 
privacy of your hovels, I knew long before 
you. -This is nothing new to me. Eighty- 
four times has this been tried upon me, 
and eighty-four times have I met the prob- 
lem in the same way. I have made an 
example of one of you to warn the rest, 
and there he stands!” 

He whirled swiftly and thrust an ash- 
gray claw at my face. For some time I had 
been realizing now what he was about to 
say, and at this sudden blow I averted my 
eyes from his and sprang at his tlaroat. 

We went down together, and he would 
have died there and then, but they tore us 
apart. Poor blind • fools! Again he stood 
erect, rubbing his throat where I had 
clutched it, and again he croaked, never 
glancing at me, as I was held powerless 
by three men. 

"All of you have children, wives, or 

i )arents dependent upon you, and defense- 
ess. I saw to tliat before I chose you, 
having this very thing in mind. I can at 
any time diange any one of you to a beast 
by the power of my will, where ever I 
may be. Tomorrow, if you still resist me 
I will change you, or you,” darting his paw 
at each in quick succession. 

From the circle rose cries of, "No! No! 
Do not do that! I am your man, and 
Master, you are our father; do with us as 
you like!” 

Triumphant, he laughed, there in the 
snowy plain bencatli the starry sky, then 
bent his gaze upon me. 

Seizing my oiin, he forced my eyes to 
meet his, and growled, "And you? What 
say you now?” 

I could not resist tliose burning eyes. 


"Master,” I muttered, "I am your willing 
slave.” 

"Then get back to your den,” he cried, 
giving me a push that sent me prone in 
the snow, "and wait there till I summon 
you again.” 

Tlie pack changed from men back to 
brutes again, and raced off tovi^ard the 
forest, and though I tried to follow, I 
could not move until the sound of their 
cries had faded away into the distance. 
Finally I rose and went to my dreary 
home again. 

I will pass over briefly what followed; 
I do not think I could repeat my thoughts 
as I stumbled along through the night, 
nearly freezing from lack of clothing and 
the exposure that resulted. 

D awn was just arriving when I came in 
sight of the four walls I had so recently 
called home. I staggered in, and sank into 
a chair, too listless to build a fire. 

After a while, mechanically, I dressed 
myself, started a blaze in the fireplace, and 
bethought myself of hiding the body, 
which lay in the other room, until I could 
flee. Plan after plan suggested itself to my 
mind, but all were 'soon cast aside as use- 
less. Tired out, I buried my head on my 
arms, as I sat by the table, and must have 
dozed away some little time. 

Suddenly I was aroused from the dull 
apathy into which I had fallen by a small 
timid knock on the door. My first thought 
was that I was discovered. A fit of trem- 
bling overcame me, which quickly passed, 
but left me too weak to rise. 

Again sounded the rap, followed by the 
rasp of frosty gravel as footsteps haltingly 
passed down tlie clean-swept path. 

Suddenly a plan had formulated itself 
in my poor distracted brain. I steeled my 
will to resolute action, hastened to the 
door, and threw it wide. No one was in 
sight. 

Bewildered, I looked about, suspicious 
of more wizardry, and between two of the 
trees that fringed the road I spied a figure 
slowly traveling toward the village. 

“Hai!” I shouted, cupping my hands at 
my mouth. "What do you want? Gxme 
back!” 
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As the figure turned and approached me, 
I recognized the halfwitted creature who 
limpingly traveled from village to village 
during the summer months, working when 
compelled by necessity to do so, but more 
often begging his food and shelter from 
more fortunate people. 

"Why do you knock at my door?” I 
asked, as kindly as I could, when he had 
come near to me. 

"I came last evening,” he said, "and 
the lady that lives here said that she was 
alone and would not let me in or give 
me anything, but if later I would come 
when her husband had returned, she would 
let me have some old clothes, and some- 
thing good to take with me. So I slept with 
(■he cows, and now I am come again.” 

I forced myself to speak composedly. 

"You are a good lad, and if you will do 
something for me I will see that you receive 
new clothing and much money. Here is 
proof that I mean well,” and I tossed a 
broad gold piece to his feet. 

Wildly did he scramble in the dust of 
the path, but I had no laugh, ridiculous as 
his action would have seemed at another 
time. 

He whimpered in his eagerness to be 
off, looked into my face, and cowered as 
does a dog that expects a blow. 

Some of my agony of spirit must have 
been reflected in my face, for he shrank 
away, all his joy vanished and he faltered 
fearfully, "What would you have me do, 
master?” 

His pitiable aspect struck to my heart, 
and the words I had been about to speak 
died still-born on the end of my tongue. 
I shall never reveal to anyone what my 
intention had been, but something nobler 
and purer than I had ever known enlivened 
my soul. I drew myself to my full height, 
glared defiantly at the quivering wretch 
and cried, "Go you to Ponkert. Arouse the 
people and bring the soldiers from the 
barracks. I am a •w'erewolf and I have 
just slain my wife!” 

H IS eyes seemed starting from his head, 
his nerv'eless and palsied limbs carried 
him shakily down the path, the while he 
watched me over his shoulder as if he 


expected to see me turn into a wolf and 
ravenously pursue him. At the end of the 
path he bethought himself of flight, threw 
the gold piece down and started with a 
curious reeling run toward the village. 

A little wind was now rising, blowing 
flurries of snow and leaves about, and the 
round evil eye of yellow metal lay and 
blinked at tlie morning sun until a little 
whirlwind of dust collapsed on it and 
buried its gleam. But although I could not 
see it I knew it was there, the thing that 
all men slave, war, and die for, that all 
men desire, and obtaining are not satisfied, 
the struggle for which had maimed and 
damned more souls than any other one 
thing that had ever been. I went in, shut 
the door, and left it outside in the dirt, 
whence it came and where it belongs. 

I T MIGHT have been a minute or a year 
that I sat at the table, with my head 
buried in my arms, for any memory that I 
have of it, but so I found myself when I was 
roused by a dull roar of many voices out- 
side. Opening the door, I stepped out and 
waited, expecting nothing less than instant 
death. 

A crowd of about fifty persons came 
surging up the road, and seeing me stand- 
ing there, passively waiting, milled and 
huddled together, each anxious to be in at 
the death, but none caring to be in the 
forefront and first to meet the dreaded 
w'erewolf. 

Much coaxing and urging was given 
certain of the crowd to send diem to me, 
but none was eager for fame. 

Finally stepped out one tanner, clad only 
in his leather apron, and carrying a huge 
fish-spear in his tight hand. 

"Come,” he shouted; "who follows if I 
lead?” 

Just then sounded the pounding of 
hoofs, far down the road. 

"He who comes must hasten,” thought 
I, "if he would, see the finish.” 

Tlie tanner harangued the steadily grow- 
ing mob without avail, none desiring to be 
the first. 

At last I was out of the common rut in 
which the rest of the village was sunken. 
What a moment! Even in my hopeless 
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situation I could not help but exult. 
Seventy 'five or one hundrecl against one, 
and not a man dare move! 

At last the tanner despaired of assistance 
and alowly moved toward me, now and 
tiien casting a glance behind to be assured 
of an open lane of retreat if such was 
necessary. 

I believe, in that moment, that had I 
leapt forward at them, the whole flock of 
sheep would have fled screaming down the 
road; but I did nothing of the kind. I did 
not • move, or even make any resistance 
when the tanner seized me by the shoulder, 
his spear ready for the deadly stroke. Why 
should I? Life had no longer any interest 
for me! 

Finding that I stood passively, the tanner 
released my shoulder, grasped the spear in 
both hands and towered above me, his 
mighty muscles standing out like ropes on 
his naked arms and chest. The whole as- 
semblage held its breath, the silence was 
that of death, and a loud clatter of hoofs 
twitched every head around as if they all 
had been worked simultaneously by a single 
string. Straight into tlie crowd, w'hich broke 
and scattered before it, came a huge black 
horse, ridden by a large man, in the uni- 
form of the king’s soldiery. 

As he came he smote swiftly, right and 
left with the flat of his long straight 
sword. 

Down came the spear, and down swept 
the sword full upon the tanner’s head. He 
fell like a poleaxed steer, while the spear 
buried itself for half its length in the 
ground by the door. 

'"This man is mine!” he shouted. "Mine 
and the king’s! He must go with me for 
trial and sentence; touch him at your peril.” 

'The crowd murmured angrily, started 
for us, but disintegrated again before the 
rush of half a company of soldiers that had 
followed their captain. 

IV 

<< A ND so, sirs,” I was concluding my 

xx narrative in the prison barracks at 
Ponkert, "you see to what ends have I been 
brought by the machinations of this crea- 
ture. I do not ask for life myself, for I shall 


be glad to die, .and it is but just that I 
should; but give me revenge, and I will 
burn in hell for eternity most happily.” 

For a time I thought that the officer 
would deny me, for he niminated long 
before he spoke. 

"Can you,” he said, "entrap this hideous 
band, if I and my men will give you help?” 

I leapt from my cliair and shouted, 
"Give me a dozen men, armed, and not one 
of those fiends will be alive tomorrow 
morning!” 

Carried away by my enthusiasm, he 
cried, "You shall have fifty and I will lead 
them myself,” but theii more gravely, "you 
realize that we cannot leave one alive? That 
all must die? All?” 

I nodded, and looked him squarely m 
the eyes. 

"I understand,” I said. "When we have 
won, do with me as you will. I shall not 
resist, for I am very tired, and shall be glad 
to rest. But until then, I am your man!” 

"You are brave,” he said simply, "and 
I wish 1 need not do that which I must. 
Will you grip hands with me before we 
leave?” he asked almost diffidently. 

1 said nothing, but our hands met in a 
strong clasp, and as he turned away I 
thought I saw moisture fleck his cheek. He 
was a man, and I wish I had known him 
earlier. We could have been friends, per- 
haps; but enough of that. 

S OME distance from Ponkert there stands 
a wood, so dense that even at midday 
there in the center of the forest, only a dim 
twilight exists. Here sometimes laired the 
pack. At night we made it our meeting 
place, and now and again in the thickest 
recesses one or more of us would spend 
the day in seclusion. So, knowing this, 1 
made my plans. 

I tore my clothes, and dabbled them in 
blood, wound a bloody bandage around my 
head, and the soldiers tied my hands 
securely behind me, also putting a cord 
about my neck. 

Toward evening we set out, about eighty 
of us in all, including the rustics who 
trailed along behind, carrying improvised 
arms, such as hay-forks, clubs, and farm 
implements which were clumsy, but deadly. 
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Straight through the heart of the wood 
we passed, I traveling in the midst, reeling 
along widi head down as if worn out, 
which indeed I was. Now and then tlie 
soldier who held the other end of tlie 
cord would jerk fiercely, almost causing 
me to stumble, and on one of these occa- 
sions I heard a sullen, stifled growl from a 
thicket which we were passing. No one else 
apparently heard; I cautiously lifted my 
head, and saw a form slink silently into 
the darker shadows. 

I had been observed, and the plan was 
succeeding! 

W E THEN passed from the forest and 
came into the sunlight once more. 
Between the wood and the hills flowed the 
river that before had served me so ill. 
Overlooking this there frowned a great 
castle that had once dominated the river 
and the trade routes which crossed the 
plain on the other side. But this long ago, 
so long that the castle builders had passed 
away, their sons, and theirs also, if indeed 
there ever were such, leaving only the 
castle to prove they had ever lived. 

As the years went on, various parties of 
brigands had held the great stone structure, 
and wars had been fought around and 
within. Slowly, time and the elements had 
worked their will unchecked, until the 
central tower squatted down one day and 
carried the rest of the castle with it. 

Still there remained a strong stone wall, 
which had enclosed the castle once, but 
now formed a great square, thirty feet in 
height, around a shapeless mountain of 
masonry in the center. Under this imposing 
monument lay the last who had ever lived 
there, and some say that their ghosts still 
haunt the ruins, but I never saw any, or 
met one who had. At each side of the 
square, in the wall there stood an iron 
gate. These were still well preserved, but 
very rusty, so rusty indeed, that it was 
impossible to open them, and we were 
obliged to find an easier mode of entrance. 

Finally we discovered a large tree, which, 
uprooted by a heavy wind, had fallen with 
its top against the wall, and so remained, 
forming a bridge which connected the wall 
tad the ground by a gentle incline. 


To gain tlie courtyard it was necessary 
to follow the wall around to where it faced 
the plain. Here a large section had fallen 
inward," leaving the wall but twenty feet 
in height at that point. Here we went 
down, by the rope which had tormented 
me so, and prepared our trap. 

It was very simple; I was the bait and 
we knew that when the time came for the 
change, the pack would follow my trail 
unless the master was warned, and once 
inside the walls could not leap out. We 
could then slay them at our leisure, for 
we were more than ten to one, although 
many of the farmers had refused to enter 
the haunted castle and returned to the 
village. 

At last it became near midnight, and 
faintly, far away, I heard the cries down 
below me in the wood. 

"The time is near,” I whispered to the 
captain as we stood in the enclosure. "1 
hear them gathering.” 

"Be ready,” he warned the men. "Hide 
yourselves in the rocks. They come!” 

Eagerly we waited, though none was 
visible now except the captain and two or 
three soldiers, standing by the pile of 
masonry. 

As I waited near a large pile of stone 
blocks, I heard someone cry sharply, 
"Now!” 

Shooting lights danced before my eyes, 
followed by black oblivion, and I fell 
forward on my face. I had been clubbed 
from behind. 

W HEN I became conscious again the 
stars still gleamed brightly overhead, 
but they no longer interested me. My sole 
thought was to escape from these two-legged 
creatures that held me prisoner. Again I was 
the beast! 

For the first time I had not been aware 
of the transition when it took place. Now 
I had no recollection of my past, and for 
all I knew I might never have been any- 
thing but a quadruped. 

Came swiftly the realization that I was 
being called insistently. From the tail of 
my eye I saw a man standing beside me, 
but a little distance away. Perhaps I might 
escape! 
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I drew my legs up, and my muscles 
tightened for the spring. I would leap the 
wall, I would flee for my life, I would . . . 
and then a tremendous weight came crash- 
ing down on my hind quarters, breaking 
both my legs. 

The pain was excruciating! I gave vent 
to a scream of curdled agony which was 
answered by howls of mingled encourage- 
ment and rage from beyond the wall. Then 
down from the wall came leaping, one at 
a time, five great gray brutes. They had 
followed my trail and come, as they 
thought, to save me, not dreaming they 
were being led into a trap. 

The soldiers had been wiser than I, for 
they had foreseen what I had failed to see; 
that if my story was true, inevitably when 
my nature changed I would betray them to 
my comrades. 

Between man and wild beast there can 
be no compromise, so tliey stunned me, 
and then toppled dowm a heavy stone, pin- 
ning me to the ground. Instead of warning 
the pack as I undoubtedly would have done 
had I but known earlier that they were 
present, I screamed for help, for the 
sudden pain drove any other emotion from 
my mind. 

N OW all was confusion. Howl of beast, 
and shout of man, mingled in chorus 
with clash of pike and fang. Now and again, 
but infrequently, a shot punctuated the up- 
roar, but these new weapons are too slow 
to be of practical use, so it was a hand-to- 
paw, and cheek-to-jowl conflict. 

The five were giving a far better account 
of themselves than I had dreamed possible. 
Springing in and out again, with lightning 
movements they could tear a man’s throat 
out and be gone before he could defend 
himself. The confusion was so great, the 
press so thick, that a man might kill his 
comrade by accident. I saw this happen 
twice. 

Now only four of the beasts were visible, 
springing to and fro, fighting for their 
lives like cornered rats, and gradually 
forcing their way to the wall whence they 
had come. One must be down! 

But no! I saw the missing one, old 
Mother Molla, rending with sharp white 


fangs at something whidi lay half hirtden 
beneath her. A soldier stole silently behind 
her, and with a mighty display of strfogth 
thrust a pike completely through her body. 
But other eyes than mine had seen the 
stroke. The next instant the assailant went 
down and v'as buried from sight in the 
center of the snarling pack. Now the pack 
was, for several seconds, in a tight knot of 
bodies, and while they thus remained the 
soldiers leapt in, pikes and clubs rising 
and falling. Before Mother Molla had 
reached the corner toward which she was 
slowly crawling, coughing out, meanwhile, 
her life in bloody-bubbles, the remainder 
of tire pack had avenged her, then died 
themselves. 

I T WAS at this critical moment that a 
head peered over tire wall and two 
bright little red eyes took in the scene. Why 
the master had thus delayed his arrival I 
cannot explain. But whatever his faults he 
was at least no coward, for the first inkling 
the men had of his presence was the sight 
of a black wolf springing down and land- 
ing on the heap of dead bodies which had 
represented his former vassals. 

With a bound he was in the midst of the 
soldiers, fighting with fang and claw. They 
scattered like sheep, but returned, forming 
now a close-packed circle around him, bar- 
ring all egress. Now his only chance of 
life lay in motion so swift that it would be 
unsafe to aim a weapon at him for fear of 
injuring one of the men. 

He saw now clearly that all was lost, 
and quite obviously perceived that flight 
was his only hope. He gave me a glance of 
encouragement as I lay there raving and 
frothing, snapping at, and breaking my 
teeth upon, the cold unyielding rock that 
held me down; and he rushed madly about 
the inside of the circle, searching for a 
weak spot in it. 

So in the soldiers pressed, striking now 
and then as he passed, but harming him 
not. 

With hot red tongue hanging from his 
slavering jaws, he raced about the encir- 
cling cordon of foes. Soon was his plan of 
action made. He leapt in midstride straight 
at an ignorant yokel who wielded a ha,y- 
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foric. The poor fool struck clumsily, instead 
of dodging, which mistake was his' last, 
for he missed. Instantly the master had 
torn out his throat with a single snap and 
was streaking toward the castle wall. 

Now the way was clear; puffs of snow 
rose behind, before him, and on either 
side, but apparently he bore a charmed life, 
for none of the missiles struck him. As he 
reached the wall he left the ground in the 
most magnificent leap I have ever seen, 
from either man or beast, hung by his fore- 
feet tw^enty feet above the ground for the 
space of time in which a man might count 
ten; then, while bullets be-starred the 
ancient masonry all about him, he wildly 
scrambled with his hind feet to draw him- 
self up, and was soon over the wall and 
gone! 

His enemies rushed to the rusted gates, 
but their very haste defeated their efforts, 
and by the time they reached the open the 
plain was bare of life. But over the hill to 
the eastward floated a derisive mocking 
howl. The master's farewell! From that 
day to this he has never been seen in Pon- 
kert. Thus ended the wampy/s rule! 

S O NOW is my ordeal ended, the master 
ousted, and the fear that held sway 
over the village is finished. I, out of all the 
pack that ravaged the land for many miles, 
alone am left alive. 

Somewhere perhaps the master still roams 
silently, stealthily, in the cool darkness of 
dur nights, but I am certain that never again 
will he return to Ponkert, for here is my 
assurance. 

When his power crumbled to dust in the 
courtyard of that ancient castle, and he was 
forced to flee for his life, his last look and 
cry to me intimated that he would return 
and rescue me from my captors. 'There 
must have been some spark of humanity 
in that savage heart, something that would 
not allow him to leave those who had 
sworn allegiance to him; for witness that 
magnificent leap from the courtyard wall 
to the very midst of his foes, to save the 
one surviving member of his band. 

He did return! 

While I lay in the barrack dungeon, 
recovering from my broken bones and 


other injuries (for I must be in good 
health before I am permitted to expiate 
my crime) , one night about -a week after 
the fight I heard the old familiar silent cry. 

I recogniaed the master’s call and re- 
sponded. I thought of all things I should 
like to tell him and could not through two 
feet of stone wall. I went over in my mind 
the whole series of actions by means of 
which I had escaped from his liorrible en- 
slavement. 

Beginning with the involuntary murder 
of my wife and child, I related without 
uttering a spoken word that which I had 
done, and ended with the moment when 
I saw him leap tire gap, a fugitive. I know 
he understood, for after a few seconds of 
silence, just outside the wall there arose 
the blood-chilling howl of a wolf. Higher 
and higher it rose, a long sobbing wail of 
hate, an undulating crescendo of sound; it 
thinned to a thread whose throaty murmur 
was drowned in the mshing trample of 
heavy feet overhead and the crash of ex- 
ploding powder. 

Flash after flash tore the velvet night, 
mingling with the shouts of the soldiers 
who were firing from the windows, and at 
some time in the tumult the master turned 
his back on Ponkert for the last time, 
I tmst. 

U TTERLY alone in the world, friendless 
and forlorn, I quit tomorrow this mor- 
tal form that had known such strange 
changes. 

I go with no reluctance whatever, for I 
have nothing to live for, and the sooner 
gone, the sooner I shall expiate my .,ins, and 
at last win through to where I am expected. 
For I cannot believe that I shall suffer in 
torment forever. 

Yet, I would even forego that bliss for 
the greater one of being a beast again and 
the master a man, so that I might feel my 
fangs sink into his black w'rinkled throat, 
and feel the blood spurt warm into my 
mouth. Oh, to rip, to tear, to slash at that 
fiend, and have him utterly in my power! 
To feel his bones crunch beneath my 
powerful jaws, and to tear his flesh with 
them! 

Yet — something I think perhaps he was 
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once as I, was tempted, fell, sinking lower 
and lower. Perhaps he, too, was not wholly 
to blame, but even as I, was weak and 
doomed from the beginning. Is it the fault 
of the pot that it is misshapen in the 
making? 

Tliey tell me that every pang I suffer 
now will shorten my punishment in the 
future. What my pains on earth shall be 
I know’ not. I may be broken on the wheel 
or stretched upon the rack, but I am re- 
signed and fortified against my fate. 

But there is one thing of w'hich I am 
positive, for they have told me, to add 
pang upon pang, that I shall be flayed, 
alive, my hide tanned like a beast’s and 
dark and gloomy history written upon it 
for all to read who can! 

I have never heard of these things being 
done before, but I have no doubt that they 
will be done to me. However, I care not. 
So much have I suffered in heart and 
thought that no bodily discomfort can 
surpass my other torments. I am resigned. 
May he who reads take warning. Farew’ell 
to all w'hom I know and have know’n. 
Farewell! 

W HEN the manuscript was finished I 
sat tliinking for a little time. So this 
book was w'ritten on a human hide, which 
when occupied had enclosed Pierre’s ances- 
tor. 

"I thought,” said I to the old man, "that 
you told me that the person described in 
the narrative was your grandpere many 
times removed. But here it relates that his 
only child was murdered by himself. How 
do you explain that?” I asked. 

"You will remember perhaps that he 
told how, after the flight from the cottage, 
immediately succeeding the act was a 
blank, save for a vague remembrance of 
shots. \Xfliat is more probable than that 
someone aroused by the howling in the 


night should fire blindly at the noise, not 
once but several times. Granted that, it is 
probable that, frightened by the unexpected 
noise, the beasts would leave their prey. 
Such is the legend that has accompanied 
the book for centuries. Also it is said that 
this book has never been out of tlie posses- 
sion of the Hungarian’s descendants. There- 
fore, observing that I now possess the book, 
which was given to me by my father, as it 
was to him by his parent, I assume that 
in my veins courses the diluted strain of 
the werewolf.” 

"This may all be true,” I said. "Surely 
in the weeks of his imprisonment he must 
have been informed that his little girl had 
not been devoured; yet he speaks consistent- 
ly through the tale, as if he knew nothing 
about the rescue.” 

"Ah,” he replied, "that puzzled me alsq 
when I first heard of this. But it is my 
sincere belief that this information was 
kept purposely from him to add mental 
torture to his physical punishment. Why 
should they trouble themselves to ease the 
spirit of a man that was responsible for so 
many crimes?” And sucli a cruel glitter lit 
his eyes, that I had nothing more to say. 

After I had left I congratulated myself 
upon being so fortunate as to exist in the 
prosaic Twentieth Century, and not in tlie 
superstition ridden ones which we have just 
barely left. For even superstitions must 
have a beginning, and who knows how 
much truth may lie, after all, in this weird 
tale? 

I never went back to the inn after that. 
I often meant to, but other business w'as 
more important, and procrastination finally 
made the journey useless. 

Pierre is dead now, leaving no relatives 
or friends but myself. I now possess the 
book and it lies before me, as I write the 
story it contains for the world to read, 
and to laugh at in scorn. 
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BY RICHARD MATHESON 


Heading by Vincent Napoli 


... in bed, the window closed, he dis- 
tinctly felt his hair ruffled by a breeze. 


T BEGAN some months after his wife 
died. 

He had moved to a boarding house. 
He lived a sheltered life. Sale of her bonds 
had provided money. A book a day, con- 
certs, solitary meals, visits to the museum; 
these sufficed. He listened to his radio and 
napped and thought a good deal. Life was 
good enough. 

One night he put down his book and 
undressed. He turned out the lights and 
opened the window. Then he sat down on 
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the bed and stared a moment, at the floor. 
His eyes ached a little. 

He lay down and put his arms behind his 
head. 

There was a cold draft from the window 
so he pulled the covers over his head and 
closed his eyes. 

It was very still. He could hear his own 
regular breathing. The warmth began to 
cover him. The heat fondled his body and 
soothed it. He sighed heavily and smiled. 

Then, in an instant, his eyes were open. 
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There was a thin breeze stroking his 
cheek. 

He could smell something. Something 
like straw, wet straw. It was not to be 
mistaken. 

He gripped the sheets and, reaching out, 
he could touch the wall and feel the ac- 
tual breeze from the window. 

Yet, under the covers, where there had 
been only the warmth before, was a breeze. 
And a damp chilling smell of wet straw. 

He threw the covers from him and lay 
on the bed breathing harshly. 

Tlie breeze from the window made him 
cold. 

Then he laughed in his mind. A sudden 
dream, a nightmare. Too much reading. 
Bad food. 

He pulled up the covers and closed his 
eyes. He kept his head outside of the blan- 
kets and slept. 

T he next morning he forgot about it. 

He had breakfast and then went to 
the museum. There he spent the morning. 
He visited all the rooms and looked at 
ever^'thing. 

When he was about to leave, he felt a 
desire to go back and look at a painting 
he had only glanced at before. 

He stopped in front of it. 

It was a painting of a countryside. There 
was a big barn down in the valley. 

He looked at it dumbly. He began to 
breathe heavily, and his fingers played on 
his tie. How ridiculous he thought after a 
moment. That such a thing should make 
me nervous. 

He turned away. At the door he looked 
back. He looked at the painting. 

Tlie barn had frightened him. Only a 
barn, he thought. A barn in a painting. 
After dinner he returned to his room. 
As soon as he opened the door he re- 
membered the dream. He went to the 
bed. He drew up the blanket and the 
sheets and shook them. 

There was no smell of wet straw. He 
felt like a fool. 

That night, when he went to bed, he 
left the window closed. He turned out the 
lights and got in bed and pulled the covers 
over his head. 


At first it was the same. Silent and 
breathless and the creeping warmth. 

Then the breeze started again and he 
distinctly felt his hair ruffled by it. He 
could smell the wet straw. He stared into 
the blackness and breathed through his 
mouth so he wouldn’t have to smell the 
straw. 

Somewhere in the dark he saw a square 
of grayish light. 

It must be a window, he thought sud- 
denly. 

He looked longer and his heart jumped 
when a sudden flash of light showed in 
the square. It w’as like lightning. He lis- 
tened. He smelled the wet straw. 

And he heard it raining. 

He became frightened and pulled tlie 
covers down off his head. 

The warm room was around him. It was 
not raining. It was oppressively hot because 
the window was closed. 

He stared at the ceiling and wondered 
why he was having this illusion. 

Again he pulled up the blanket to make 
sure. He lay still and kept his eyes closed 
tightly. 

Tlie smell was in his nostils again. Tlie 
rain was beating violently. It was beating 
on a w'indow. The square of light was a 
window then. He wondered if he could see 
out of it. 

He opened his eyes and watched it and 
made out sheets of rain in the flashes. Then, 
rain began beating over him too, on a 
wooden roof. 

He was in some place with a wooden 
roof and wet straw. 

He was in a barn. 

Tliat was why the picture had frightened 
him. But why frightened.? 

He tried to touch the window but he 
couldn’t reach it. Tlie breeze blew on his 
hand and arm. He wanted to touch the 
window. Maybe, he delighted in the 
thought, maybe open it and stick his head 
out into the rain and tlien pull down the 
covers quickly to see if his hair were 
wet. 

He began to feel more in space. There 
was no feeling of confinement in the blan- 
ket. He felt the mattress. Yet it was as ^ 
though he lay on it in an open place. 
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Tlie breeze blew over his entire body. 
And the smell was more pronounced. 

He listened. He heard a squeak and then, 
a horse whinnying. He listened a while 
longer. 

Then he realized he couldn’t feel the 
whole mattress. 

It felt as though he were lying on a 
cold wooden floor from his waist down. 

He reached out his hands in alarm and 
felt the edge of the blankets. He pulled 
them down. 

He was covered with sweat and his 
ajamas stuck to his body. He got out of 
ed and turned on the light. A refreshing 
breeze came through the window when he 
opened it. 

His legs shook as he walked and he had 
to grab at the dresser to keep from falling. 

In the mirror he saw a face pale with 
fear. He held up his hand and watched it 
shake. His throat was dry. 

He went to the bathroom and got a 
drink of water. Then he went to the room 
and looked down at his bed. Notliing there 
but the tangled blanket and sheets and 
the stain where he had perspired. He held 
up the blanket and the sheets. He shook 
them before the light and examined them 
minutely. There was nothing. 

He took up a book and read for the rest 
of the night. 

T he next day he went to the museum 
again and looked at the picture. The 
dream was not forgotten. 

He stood there and tried to remember if 
he had ever been in a barn. Had it been 
raining and had he stared out a window at 
the lightning? He tried hard to remember. 
He remembered. 

It was on his honeymoon. They had been 
there together. They had gone for a walk 
and been caught in the rain and stayed in 
the barn until it stopped. There had been 
a horse down in the stall and mice run- 
ning and wet straw. 

But what did it mean? Tliere was no rea- 
son to remember it now. 

That night he was afraid to go to bed. 
He put it off. 

Then, when his eyes would not stay open, 
he lay down fully drbssed and left the 


window closed. He didn’t use a blanket. 

He slept heavily and there was no dream. 

Toward the early morning he woke up. 
It was just getting light. 

Without thinking, he pulled a blanket 
off the chair and threw it over himself. 

There was no w'ait. He was suddenly in 
the barn. 

Maybe the delusion had ended. He looked 
under again and saw nothing but the light 
filtering through the weave. 

'The afternoon and evening were de- 
voted to reading. He went to bed because 
he was exhausted. There was no assurance 
in his mind that the dream was over. 

He kept the covers off his head, holding 
them under his chin. 

Sleep came, dreamless and black. 

He didn’t know what time it was when 
he woke up. 

It was raining. A sob caught in his 
throat. The lightning flashed in the win- 
dow and the rain was pounding on the 
roof. 

He put out his hand to reach tire win- 
dow. He stretched his hand as far as he 
could. 'There were no bedclothes to stop it. 
He reached out farther and his muscles 
achedr 

He felt his muscles throbbing and he 
knew he wanted to get away. 

But he had to reach the window. 

He was almost there. Another inch and 
his fingers would touch the pane. He 
strained harder. 

"John." 

A sudden reflex made his hand plunge 
deep through the glass. He could smell it 
clearly. 

But there was no sound. It was not rain- 
ing. There was a gray light in the win- 
dow. Could it be that it was also morning 
in his imaginary barn? 

He smiled drowsily. It was all too charm- 
ing. He would have to try it in the afternoon 
and see if the barn was fully lighted. 

He could hardly keep his eyes open. 

He started to pull the blanket off his 
head when tliere was a rustle by his side. 

ye caught his breath. His heart seemed 
to stop and there was a tingling in his 
scalp. 

A soft sigh reached his ears. 
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Something warm and moist brushed over 
his hand. 

With a scream, he flung off the blanket 
and jumped onto the floor. 

He stood there staring at the bed and 
clutching the blanket in his hands. His 
heart struck with gigantic heartbeats. 

He sank down weakly on the bed. The 
sun was just rising. 

T hat afternoon he looked under the 
blanket a moment. 

He saw nothing. 

He felt the rain spattering across his palm 
and his wrist burned. He pulled back his 
hand and stared in terror at w'here the 
voice had come from. 

Something white stirred at his side and 
a warm hand caressed his arm. 

"John," came the murmur in his brain, 
"John.” 

He couldn’t speak. He reached around, 
clutching agonizingly for the blanket. But 
only the breeze blew over his fingers. There 
was a cold wooden floor under him. 

He whimpered in fright. His name was 
spoken again soundlessly in his mind. He 
screamed. 

The lightning flashed and he saw his 
wife lying by him, smiling at him. 

Then the edge of the blanket was in 
his hand and, pulling it down, he rolled off 
the bed onto the floor. 

Something was running across his wrist 
and there was a dull ache in his arm. 

He stood up and put on the light. The 
bright glare filled Uae room. 

He saw his arm covered with blood. He 
picked a piece of glass out of his wrist and 
dropped it on the floor in horror. 

On his lower arm, the prints of her 
fingers, red. 

He tore the sheet from the bed and ran 
down the hall to the bathroom. He washed 
the blood off and poured iodine into the 
thick gash and bandaged it. The burning 
made him dizzy. Drops of cold sweat ran 
down on his lips and into his eyes. 

.One of the boarders came in. John told 
him he had cut himself accidentally. When 
the man saw the blood running he ran 
and called a doctor on the telephone. 

John sat on the edge of the bath tub 


and watched his blood splatter on the tiles. 

The next day the cut was cleaned and 
bandaged. 

'The doctor had been dubious about the 
explanation. John told him he did it with 
a knife. But there was no knife to be found 
and there were thick patterns of blood all 
over the sheets and blanket. 

He was told to stay in his room and keep 
his arm still. 

He read most of the day and thought 
about how he had cut himself on a dream. 

The thought of her excited him. She 
was still beautiful. 

Memories became vivid. 

They had lain in each other’s arms in the 
straw and listened to the rain. He couldn’t 
remember what they said. Vows of love 
probably. 

He was not afraid she was coming bade. 
His outlook on life was quite realistic. She 
was dead and buried. 

It was some aberration of the mind. 
Some mental climax that had secretly put 
itself off until now. 

Then he looked at his wrist and saw the 
bandage. It wasn’t mental. 

It hadn’t been her fault though. She 
didn’t ask him to crash his hand through the 
glass. 

Perhaps he could be with her in one 
existence. 

And have her money in another. 

Something held him from it. It had been 
frightening. 'The wet straw and the dark- 
ness, the mice and the rain, the bone stiffen- 
ing chill. 

He made up his mind what he would 
do. 

'That night he turned out the lights early. 
He ^t on his knees beside the bed. 

H?put his head under the covers. If 
anything went wrong he had only to pull 
his head away quickly. 

He waited. It was a while. 

'Then he smelled the straw and heard 
the rain and looked for her. He called 
her name softly. 

There was a rustling. A warm hand 
caressed his cheek. He started at first. Then 
he smiled. Her face appeared and she put 
her cheek against his. The perfume of her 
hair intoxicated him. 
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W ITHOUT sound the words filled his 
mind. 

]ohn. We are always one. Aren’t we? 
Promise? Never part? If one of us dies 
the other will wait? If I die you’ll wait and 
I’ll find a way to come to you? I’ll come 
to you and take you with me. 

And now I have gone. You sent me. 
Made me that drink and I died. And you 
opened the window so the breeze would 
come in. And now I am back. 

He began to shalce. 

Her voice became harsher, he could hear 
her teeth grinding. Her breatli was faster. 
Her fingers touched his face. They ran 
through his hair and fondled his neck. 

He began to moan. He asked her to let 
go. There was no answer. She breathed 
faster still. She began to gnash her teeth 
together. He tried to pull away. He felt 
the floor of his room with his feet. He 
tried hard to pull his liead from under 


the blanket. But her grasp wa.s very strong. 

She began to kiss his lips. Her mouth was 
cold and her eyes wide open. He stared into 
them while her breath mingled with his. 

Then she threw back her head and she 
was laughing and lightning was bursting 
through the window. All the sounds were 
magnified. 

The rain was thundering on the roof 
and the mice shrieked and the horse 
stamped and made the barn shake. 

Her fingers clenched on his neck. He 
pulled with all his might and gritted his 
teeth and wrenched out of her grasp. There 
was a sudden pain and his body rolled 
across the floor. 

When the landlady came in tM'o days later 
to clean, he was in the same position. 

His arms were sprawled crazily in the 
dried puddle of blood and his body was 
taut and cold. But . . .his head was not to 
be found. 



Red Ghosts in 
Kentucky 

By LEAH BODINE DRAKE 


A S I went home through the thirsty fields 
Dark storm-clouds massed. 

The heat-waves danced above the wheat 
Where long ago sly doeskinned feet 
Of redmen passed. 

V 

And suddenly, over Tatum’s hill, 

Redmen appeared! 

Shawnee braves, who had made their stand 
A century back in this river-land — 

For a centurv unfeared. 




Tawny-brown as the johnson-grass, 

With wildcat grace 

Walked the proud bucks. From war-belts swung 
Scalps to which the blood still clung. 

Paint masked each face. 


Then I saw captives, stumbling and tied, 
Herded in thck wake: 

Pale-faced women with babes in arms. 
Grim-eyed men from the clearing-farms. 
Bound for the torture-stake. 


All around were the vanished trees, 

Forest before, behind 

Faint cries came on the heavy air. 

The brown limbs shone, the bloody hair 
Rippled ... I saw them wind 

All in a bright, impossible line 
Through the ghostly wood. 

I watched the last plumed warrior go. 
Bearing his tomahawk and bow'. 

Rigid I stood, 

With the age-old terror awake in me 
At the old name — 

Shawnee! — the wolfish howls at morn. 
The painted faces in the corn. 

The cabin roofs aflame. 


I shut my eyes and cried aloud! 

Then with a roaring sound 

The rainstorm broke on the fields long dry. 

But was it thunder that shook the sky, 

Or drums on a stamping-ground? 
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BY AUGUST DERLETH 


Once again the red rabbit lurched forward, a perceptible inch or even less. 


HE rabbit moved. 

The extraordinary thing about it 
was that the rabbit had been dead 
for several hours. The moment was briefly 
unpleasant for Cornillo Martens, because he 
had ascertained beyond doubt that the rab- 
bit lying at the foot of his row of peonies 
was dead. He had come out to bury it. 

In a moment he rationalized. Of course, 
tlie garden lamp encouraged the illusion in 
the close-pressing darkness. Tlie rabbit, 
being dead, he told himself, couldn’t have 


moved. Therefore he only imagined that it 
did. 

Once again the rabbit lurched forward, a 
perceptible incli or slightly less. 

While he stood there in pulse-mounting 
astonishment, he saw that the rabbit’s body 
had advanced in this painfully slow manner 
a full ten inches from the place where he 
had left it lying. He kept his light turned 
squarely on it, and now the moon was ris- 
ing high enough to cast an additional illu- 
mination on the garden. 
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As he stood watching, a beetle came 
whirring out of tlie darkness and landed on 
the dead rabbit. It scurried to the earth, 
came around to the advancing end of the 
dead animal, and took hold of it, tugging 
with all its might. 

At that instant, the rabbit moved forward 
once again. 

A second beetle came out from under 
and vanished beneath tlie rabbit on tlie 
other side. 

Of course, thought Cornillo Martens, the 
beetles offered a solution to the riddle. 

He waited his chance and caught one, 
carrying it away and forgetting the dead 
rabbit. The creature’s internment could wait 
until morning. 

Under his study lamp, the beetle shone 
an orange-red and black. 

A strange insect. He had no idea what it 
was, but certainly Rick Freiman would 
know. 

THOUGHT insofar as your field is 

X entomology, Rick, you could tell me 
what this is,” he explained on the follow- 
ing day. 

"Necrophorus,” said Freiman, cocking 
a judicious eye at it. "An unusually large 
specimen. Well developed. Commonly 
called sexton or carrion beetles. Some peo- 
ple think of it as the 'bearer of the dead’, 
and that’s fitting. Where did you get it.^” 

Martens told him about the rabbit. "And 
when I went out to bury it this morning, 
the body w'as gone. Just vanished. It gave 
me a turn,” he finished. 

’Die entomologist chuckled. He leaned 
back, taking off his glasses to polish them. 
"I don’t wonder. You scare easily anyw'ay, 
Cornillo. You’d better watch that; aren’t 
you supposed to take things easy on account 
of your heart or something.^” 

"Something,” murmured Martens. 

"And you feuding all the time with old 
man Garner. Neighbors fighting!” He 
shook his head and clucked disapprovingly. 

"Necrophorus," repeated Martens. "(Df 
course, that explains what they call tliem.” 

"These little beetles are immensely valu- 
able,” Freiman explained. "Nature’s most 
efficient scavengers. "Don’t you ever won- 
der, Cornillo, that you so seldom come on 


dead bodies of wild animals? After all, the 
average field teems with mice, and rabbits 
abound throughout the countryside, to say 
nothing of rats, squirrels, voles, and the 
like. Some of them must die from disease 
or otlier natural causes. The predators don’t 
get them all. But how often do you come 
on tlieir bodies, eh? Not often at all — 
thanks to Necrophorus. The fact is, they 
seem to smell death; it draw’s them. A sin- 
gle pair of them will make off with a good- 
sized animal in a night. Die one gets under, 
on his back, and with his legs balances the 
body and moves it forward, half an incli to 
an inch at a time. The female comes along 
and pulls and tugs at the body until tliey’ve 
moved it to the spot they’ve selected for 
burial; tlaen they scrape out tlie earth be- 
neath the body and let it go down until 
they’ve got it covered. And then the pur- 
pose of their mortuary concern begins to 
emerge.” 

Cornillo Martens blinked warily, '"rhey 
have a purpose?” 

"Nothing in nature takes place without 
purpose, Cornillo. Not even you with your 
garden. Yes, tliey have a purpose — a very 
primary one. Once the creature is buried, a 
ball of its fur is removed, the female lays 
her eggs, and the two remain there feeding 
on tlie body, until die eggs are hatched. 
There is food for the entire family. Necro- 
phorus, by the way, is one of the very few 
insects to remain with their eggs until and 
past the hatcliing.” 

"Horrible,” muttered Martens. 

Freiman shrugged. "'That depends on 
your point of view, I suppose.” 

ORNILLO MARTENS’ distaste did not 
prevent him from exhibiting his beetle 
to the Garner grandchildren, whom he 
found peering over his garden wall that 
afternoon. 

A boy and a girl, very pleasant and ami- 
able, in contrast to their grandfather with 
his eternal experiments. 

"What is it, Mr. Cornillo?” pressed Paul. 

"It’s pretty,” decided his sister. 

Martens explained, somewhat didactical- 
ly, making sure that the children fully un- 
derstood the function of the sexton beetle 
and its importance in nature’s plan. 
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"Where does it live?” asked Cecy. 

"Oh, probably in the wall,” said Mar- 
tens. 

"In a tree?” ventured Paul. 

"Perhaps.” 

Cecy extended her hand. "Please, may I 
have it, Mr. Corniilo?” 

He gave it to her, somewhat doubtfully. 

He told himself later that they must cer- 
tainly have understood; they were intelli- 
gent children. At this moment Cecy was 
probably bearing the beetle to her grand- 
father, triumphant and proud. 

At the moment, however, the children 
were doing no such thing. They had 
erected a kind of dais, deposited the beetle 
upon it, and were chanting to it. Their 
chant presently reached Corniilo Martens’ 
ears. 

Sexton, Sexton, in the wall, 

When he dies, come bury Paul. 

Martens was appropriately and disagree- 
ably shocked. 

Sexton, Sexton in the tree. 

When I die, come bury me. 

Martens did not quite manage to close 
his study windows in time to shut out the 
last couplet. 

Sexton, Sexton, in the willow. 

When he dies, put down Corniilo. 

He was taken aback, but he strove to ra- 
tionalize his disgust and the children’s occu- 
pation by retreating into a philosophical 
perspective. It might be expected that an 
iconoclast like old Garner would encourage 
such attitudes in his grandchildren. Science 
and the scientific method, indeed! 

T he children, meanwhile, were now at 
last bearing off their trophy in triumph to 
show it to their grandfatlier. They were 
making up further couplets as they marched; 
it was fortunate that Martens was spared 
them, for, truth to tell, he was rather more 
unnerved at the concept of Necrophorus 
and its duties than he wished to admit even 
to himself. He was a woefully imaginative 


man, in contrast to his neighbor, who ap- 
peared to have no imagination at all, other 
than in matters scientific. 

Corniilo Martens had always lived a life 
of comparative ease; perhaps Claude Gar- 
ner had not forgiven his not having to 
work. But there were other points of differ- 
ence between them, most particularly Mar- 
tens’ careless disdain for Garner’s scientific 
experiments, which seemed to him totally 
lacking in interest and even in meaning. 
Hormone drug experiments! Great Heaven! 
What would not men like Garner think 
of next? 

W HAT would have been a pleasant eve- 
ning was spoiled by the appearance of 
Claude Garner in Martens’ garden. He 
was a short, rotund man, with a moon-like 
face, little dark eyes, and a mouth so broad 
that it was batrachian in aspect, and could 
assume the most ludicrous shape in a smile 
which seemed always to have a hint of scorn 
or mockery about it. Martens hurried out at 
once to inquire into the purpose of this in- 
vasion. 

"I am looking for the place where your 
little friends buried their rabbit,” explained 
Garner. 

"My rabbit,” corrected Martens, "And 
they are not my friends.” 

"Very well. I’ll make them mine, then. 
Garner shrugged. "As a matter of fact, 
I’ve been looking for specimens for some 
time. I’d like to experiment with tliem. 
Sexton beetles used to be more common than 
they are now. When their young hatch, I 
should have quite a crop, quite a crop." 

He spoke with such evident satisfaction 
that Martens was more displeased than ever. 

“A purely scientific interest, I suppose,” 
Martens could not help saying with what 
he hoped was a withering edge of sarcasm. 

"Oh, certainly, certainly. My little experi- 
ments are all purely scientific, of course. 
Perhaps a little unorthodox.” 

He leered unexpectedly and then relaxed 
his features into an almost obscenely wide 
smile. 

"What is wrong with you. Garner, is 
that hammering insistence on science, sci- 
ence.” 

"Dear me, one would hardly suspect you 
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of harboring such strong feeling.” He 
clucked disarmingly. "One might as well 
suggest that what is w'rong with you, 
Martens, is your lack of it, your unbridled 
imagination. Mother Nature’s Little Clean- 
ers, indeed! Misleading my grandchildren. 
Just listen to them!” 

From the direction of Garner’s house, the 
childish voices were raised thinly in the eve- 
ning air. 

'"What are they singing?” asked Martens. 

"A bedtime song. Prayers have gone over- 
board, you see.” 

"Thanks to you and your scientific at- 
titude,” retorted Martens. 

"Ah, no, thanks to you and your sexton 
beetles.” 

The voices came suddenly quite clear. 

Sexton, Sexton, in the rock. 

Come and put in Parson Stock. 

Sexton, Sexton, in the log. 

Come and bury Maxims dog. 

Sexton, Sexton, in the wall. 

When we die, put down us all. 

"Ah, here we are!” exclaimed Gamer. 
"This is where they’ve buried him.” He 
rubbed his hands together anticipatingly. 
"Now, we shall just see. In due time . . .” 
He left his sentence unfinished, leered once 
again at Cornillo Martens, and scurried off. 

M artens looked at the loose sand be- 
neath which, according to Garner, the 
rabbit lay. He resisted the impulse to disinter 
it and carry it off somewhere else, just to 
spite Garner; had he not had such a horror of 
the entire proceeding which was presumably 
going on down there, he would have done 
so. But his horror was markedly stronger 
than his sense of injury and his desire to 
strike at Garner. 

He found it difficult to go to sleep that 
night. However ridiculous it was, he could 
not rid his thoughts of the hideous occu- 
pation of the sexton beetles in his garden. 
He felt so strongly about them, that when- 
ever he thought of old Garner’s interest, he 
was almost grateful to think that in due 
time Garner would cleanse his garden of 
tliem. He could see in his mind’s eye the 
spot in the garden where tlie rabbit was 


buried; his lively imagination supplied him 
with lurid details of the occupation of the 
sexton beetles down under. 

Even his auditory sense gave him no 
peace. If he heard the gnawing of a mouse, 
he fancied it symbolized the scavenging of 
Necrophorus in the dark earth. If it was 
not this, some trick of his memory and his 
auditory neiv^e made him think he could 
still hear the voices of ^Id Garner’s grand- 
children chanting, 

Sexton, Sexton, in the willow, 

When he dies, put down Cornillo. 

All in all, Cornillo Martens put in a most 
disagreeable night, 

I T TCX)K three days before Martens had 
regained his customary aplomb. Even 
then he carefully skirted the bed of sand 
not far from the foot ef his peony rows. 
On that day, however, he encountered the 
Garner grand-children once more. He found 
them at a place in his garden wall which 
had broken down, the stones having fallen 
and scattered into the garden. Martens was 
vexed, and did not immediately see the 
children. 

'"Whatever broke down my wall?” be 
cried aloud. 

"The ants,” replied Cecy promptly. 
Then he saw them. "They were squatting 
before a dais, on which was some kind of in- 
sect. 

He thought at first that it was a dragon 
fly, minus wings. 

"Grandpa’s ants,” added Paul helpfully. 
“Wouldn’t doubt it,” said Martens. 
"Like this one,” said Cecy, pointing to 
the dais. 

Martens stepped through the aperture in 
the wall and confronted the dais. On k 
lay what was unmistakably an ant. It ap- 
peared to be in every way save one like the 
common black ant — except that it was easily 
four inches long. He gazed at it, spellbound. 
Ants of such size could certainly have broken 
his wall. But ants did not grow to such a 
size. Quite suddenly the nature of the scene 
— the raised dais with the dead ant on it, the 
two children squatting like primitive wor- 
shippers before it, and across the broad lawn 
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the dark house which looked so sinister 
and menacing — filled Martens with horror. 
His pulse fluttered alarmingly. He stepped 
back into the illusory safety of his garden. 

"Where did you get that ant?” he man- 
aged to ask. 

"Out of the wall,” said Cecy. 

"A stone fell on it,” offered Paul. "We’re 
going to have a funeral.” 

Martens licked jjis dry lips. "Are there 
others there?” 

"Sure,” said Cecy. "Grandpa put them 
there. After he was through, he brought 
them out and set them free.” 

"They’re too big,” he muttered protest- 
ingly. 

"He’s got bigger ants than this,” said 
Cecy scornfully. 

What was it old Garner was reputed ex- 
pert in? Hormone experiments? Growth 
stimulants? Martens backed away, forgot 
about his wall, and walked unsteadily along 
the garden path where flowers seemed at this 
moment to mock him. 

Behind him rose the voices of the chil- 
dren, chanting: 

Ant, Ant, who has plans. 

As great as any maks; 

Ant, Ant, you are dead; 

Sexton comes to make your bed. 

Cornillo Martens fled. 

"Ants four inches long?” repeated Frei- 
man. "My dear fellow, your imagination’s 
running away with you. No such thing.” 
He shook his head decisively. 

“But I tell you I saw them!” 

"You imagined you saw them. Tliat’s 
rather more like it, It’s just impossible. It’s 
not scientifically sound.” 

"It is for Garner. I tell you I didn’t im- 
agine it, Rick. Could he be making some 
kind of hormone experiments? To stimulate 
growth?” 

"Listen, that sort of thing happens only 
in the pages of sensational magazines.” 

By the time he left Freiman, Martens was 
more than half convinced that he had made 
a mistake. After all, the children had told 
him it was an ant; he expected to see an 
ant; suppose they had got some similar in- 
sect, removed its wings, left it to resemble an 


ant; his imagination could well have done 
the rest. 

But the closer he got to home, the more 
uncertain he became. An ant it certainly had 
been. Four inches long. One of old Garner’s 
experiments. Nevertheless, as he had been 
ordered to do by Freiman, he went out and 
repaired his garden wall. Tlie children, 
fortunately for his peace of mind, were no- 
where around; they had duly buried the dead 
ant and were now far off on the other side 
of the house observing a suspiciously large 
cabbage butterfly which had come flying out 
of their grandfather’s laboratory window. 
Cornillo Martens was spared any further 
shock to his sensibilities. 

F or a week. Martens went about his 
semi-sedentary existence in compara- 
tive peace. He saw nothing of Garner or his 
grandchildren. He avoided his peonies and 
indeed, the entire corner of the garden 
where the rabbit was buried. At the end of 
that week he w'ent around to have his usual 
montlily check-up. 

"You’ve been straining yourself. Mar- 
tens,” said his doctor. "I warned you about 
that.” 

"I’m living very quietly.” 

"Worried about something?” pressed the 
doctor, "Finances?” 

Martens shook his head. Could he tell his 
doctor that he was worried about a beetle 
called Necrophorus, a cantankerous old man 
who presumed to be a scientist and made ex- 
periments on insects, and a pair of children 
who had a blandly innocent w'ay of upset- 
ting him profoundly? Quite impossible. 

"Well, take things easy. Don’t get ex- 
cited.” 

Ah, but it was easy to give such advice, 
thought Cornillo Martens, making his way 
home. He was not conscious of any strain. 

True, he had avoided the garden burial 
place of the rabbit and its gruesome hosts. 
But not out of fear, rather* out of 
distaste, 

Nevertlieless, confronting the problem 
as he entered his grounds, he conceded that 
it would not do to avoid the spot. Forth- 
witli, he forced himself to w'alk directly to 
the end of the row of peonies where the 
rabbit was buried. 
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T here was a hole in the ground there. 

The rabbit had been removed. The 
dryness of the earth suggested that its re- 
moval had been accomplished a day or 
more ago. A shovel had been used. Of 
course, old Garner had got at it — beetles 
and all! He was suddenly unreasonably 
angry, quite as if old Garner had put some- 
thing over on him; but presently his angeri 
gave way to an equally unreasoning appre- 
hension. He stood for a few moments in 
tlie warming sun, pondering what to do. 

His doctor, meanwhile, having given 
some thought to Martens and his grave 
condition, solved his dilemma. He tele- 
phoned within an hour and proposed that 
Martens take a short trip, preferably by 
car, and remain away for a month. If he 
had no one to take him to tlie seashore, he 
himself would do so. 

So Cornillo Martens went to the coast for 
a month and enjoyed himself. He actually 
took on weight. Apart from his separation 
from his garden, he was quite happy. There 
was nothing to cloud his days — no unpleas- 
ant neighbor, no unpredictable children, 
and, above all, no hallucinations about in- 
sects. Here all the ants, mosquitoes, flies, 
and midges were the proper and respectable 
size, and no nonsense about it; one swatted 
them, poisoned them, or ignored them with- 
out fear of consequences. He played canasta 
or bridge with equal delight; he listened 
to the radio and sat and watched the sea. 
He was certain tliat his health was never 
better when, at the end of his holiday, he 
returned home. 

He was scarcely home a day before he en- 
countered the children once more. 

He had gone into his garden and was 
walking up and down the paths, examining 
his flowers, when he heard their voices 
raised into the sunny afternoon. He stopped 
and listened, without any premonition. 

Sexton, Sexton, in the wall. 

When he dies, come bury Paul. 

He was painfully surprised. He had 
thought the children had forgotten all about 
Necrophorus. What had reminded them? 
He walked cautiously to the garden wall 
and peered over. 


The children were on their knees before 
a dais. Something which looked at first like 
a black frog lay on the dais. But, of course, 
it was not a frog; it resembled a beetle con- 
siderably more. Black, with red or orange 
bands. It had a vaguely frightening 
familiarity, but his mind resolutely refused 
to accept knowledge. Nor did he step for- 
ward to take a closer look; indeed, he re- 
treated a little. 

The children saw him. 

‘'Hello, Mr. Cornillo,” said Cecy. 

Paul echoed her. 

"Good afternoon, children,” he said 
gravely. "What in the world have you got 
there?” 

"Grandpa’s bug,” said Paul. 

"Tlie little one,” added Cecy’. 

Martens swallowed dryly. "Have a good 
time,” he said, and backed away. 

He was profoundly shaken. Something 
w’ould have to be done about old Garner. 
Tlie children were growing into savages. 
What could their parents be thinking to 
permit their wanton exposure to such an 
iconoclast? But what could be accomplished 
against the almost certain indifference of the 
parents and the cold defiance of old Garner? 

The voices of the children drifted in to 
him. 

Sexton, Sexton, in the tree, 

Wlten I die, come bury me. 

Sexton, Sexton, in the willow, 

]W hen he dies, put down Cornillo. 

Cornillo Martens could feel his pulse 
mounting with excitement and apprehen- 
sion. 

What had been going on in old Garner’s' 
laboratory? And what was it the children 
were singing to? Where had they got into 
such an abysmal habit? Little savages! What 
could one expect of Garner’s grandchildren? 
'The scientific attitude. Ha! 

I N THE evening he ventured into the 
garden. It was a singularly lovely ev’e- 
ning. He went past the peony row witli 
scarcely a flutter; he went on to the rose bed, 
and beyond that, to the coreopsis. 

There he saw a dead rabbit. 

He stared at it stupidly, with the air of a 
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man who has just realized unexpectedly that 
this is the part of the play or cinema at 
which he came in. At any moment, the en- 
tire sequence of events would begin all over 
again. 

The very tliought served to stir him to the 
depths. His pulse bounded and climbed. 
His apprehension fed his imagination. In 
one kaleidoscopic view he envisioned old 
Garner, his mad experimentation, the gro- 
tesquely large ant, the frog-like thing on the 
children’s dais, the horribly suggestive inch- 
ing forward of the rabbit’s carcass: the en- 
tire sequence beginning once more. He did 
not think he could bear to relive the events 
of the past six weeks again. 

He turned to flee, but at that moment 
something exploded inside him. 

He crumpled and fell against a small tree, 
slumping to tlie ground, and turning over 
on his back. There he lay, helpless. 

Cornillo Martens had no illusion about 
his condition. He tried to call out, but he 
had not enough strength left to accomplish 
even this. 


At this moment the glory of the full moon 
burst over the garden waU, and laved him 
in its light. Ever 3 rwhere the insects stridu- 
lated, making their dry, rasping, not un- 
pleasant music in the summer night. But 
somewhere, ringing cacophonously among 
the sounds of the insects, seemed to weave 
the thin voices of the children singing: 

Sexton, Sexton, in the willow, 

When he dies, put doum Cornillo. 

Rick had said they could smell death. 
At this moment nothing seemed to matter 
— not old Garner, not the children, not even 
the fact that he himself was almost certainly 
dying. 

There was a sudden whirring of wings 
and something landed on his chest. 

His eyes encompassed it, incredulously. 
It was a sexton beetle; there was a full six 
inches from one of its eyes to the other. 
It sat there waiting, looking curiously and 
ridiculously like old Garner, assuring him 
his interest was purely scientific. 
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. • the man ivho overestimates 
himself is like a rat falling into 
a scale and weighing himself " 


Heading by 
John Arfstrom 

I T WAS for no love of the Chinese tliat 
Allister risked his life in the shark- 
plagued waters off Samoa. 

TTie motive was largely a rigid sense of 
fair play, which had led him into more 
riian one hazard. Also, he hated the second 
mate, who w'as so ridiculously afraid of 
Ssu Yin’s serpent. . 

Therefore the Chinese need have nour- 
ished no great feeling of obligation. Scales 
for weighing honor and indebtedness, how- 
ever, are not the same in the East as in the 
West, where motives are perhaps more 


closely scanned; and it would have been 
difficult to persuade Ssu Yin that he did not 
owe more than life to Allister. He felt that 
he owed two lives; that of his own leather- 
yellowed body and that of the woman whose 
soul, so he believed, now sojourned on its 
vast pilgrimage along the Nirvana-road of 
incarnations, within his snake’s scaly longi- 
tude. 

To the Chinese, an obligation clearly un- 
derstood is a collectible asset. Death or the 
devil — or dishonor that is worse than eiUier 
-—claims him who escapes payment of a just 
debt. Therefore it need not be surprising 
that tire magnitude of his fancied obligation 
to Allister discomfited Ssu Yin, and left him 
more than melancholy for tire remainder of 
the voyage. 

On the other hand, his devotion to the 
serpent, a poisonous six feet of willow- 
green relieved by the satin- white ribbon of 
its belly, was greater tlian before, and the 
venom of his regard for the second mate, 
who had dared toss the reptile’s basket 
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overboard, was very disquieting to observe. 

The thing had happened in a flash that 
gave Allister no more than a moment for re- 
flection before the action that had bound 
him with inseverable fetters to the destinies 
of Ssu Yin. The second mate, who was Irish, 
with a soul fed upon belief in banshees and 
leprechauns and the traditions of St. Patrick, 
had chafed bitterly at the captain’s indiffer- 
ence toward the Chinaman’s obnoxious gal- 
ley-pet. 

His irritation had grown steadily since the 
third day out from Panama, when the rep- 
tile’s presence on board had been discovered. 
The captain was one of those humans in 
whom a snake breeds no particular revul- 
sion; he merely winked at Ssu Yin’s vagary, 
stipulating, as an afterthought, that the ser- 
pent should be tied by the neck and at all 
times safely confined to its bamboo cage. 

’The second mate’s displeasure grew into 
agitation, and then into a saturnine fear. Ssu 
Yin’s notion that the serpent was animated 
by the spirit of his dead wife, a creature of 
frail morals wdiose fate it had been to be 
slain in the act of infidelity, reduced the mate 
to paroxysms of superstitious rage. A sug- 
gestion of insanity blazed from his eyes, and 
he vented his irritation upon the crew in a 
variety of diabolical mistreatment. Stealth- 
ily he plotted tlie serpent’s destruction. 

He had long to wait, for Ssu Yin was 
rarely beyond sight of his somnolent pet. 
But one day, growing reckless from the ex- 
cess of his somew’hat alcoholic fear, the sec- 
ond mate seized the bamboo cage, well be- 
yond reach of its occupant’s fangs, lifted it 
brusquely through the window of the cook’s 
galley — from under the very eyes of Ssu Yin 
— and gave it a triumphant heave overboard. 

With a yell that seemed to supply added 
Impulse to his flying heels and to stiffen his 
queue into a rigid horizontal, Ssu Yin 
darted from the galley and flung himself 
after his ophidian treasure. 

Allister turned automatically toward a 
lifeboat, but the second mate thrust him 
back. A fanatical cruelty colored the leer on 
the man’s face as he watched Ssu Yin bob- 
bing helplessly some yards from the bamboo 
cage, quite evidently unable to swim. 

"Aren’t you going to launch that life- 
boat?’’ Allister bawled at him. 


'Tlae mate spat over the rail, with a sullen 
negation. 

"The hell you won’t,’’ snarled Allister, 
poising swiftly to plunge after the China- 
man. "Let’s see if you’ll do it for a white 
man, then.’’ 

T he mate lowered the boat, not so much 
because Allister was white as because he 
was a brother of the captain. 

'There was a calm sea, and no difficulty in 
the rescue. ’Hie crew fished up the three of 
them, Allister supporting the exhausted Ssu 
Yin, who in turn held aloft, out of the wash 
of the sea, his most unhappy dry-land rep- 
tile. 

'The mate shut himself up in his cabin 
and drank Jamaica rum with such profi- 
ciency that it became necessary to lodge him 
in the brig. He wallowed there for the re- 
mainder of the voyage into Penang, where 
Ssu Yin, with the serpent clasped to his 
meager bosom, scuttled ashore and vanished 
from the mate’s bleary ken. 

Allister, for whom the world was in its 
opening chapters, lost himself in bizarre and 
dizzy pages of Oriental life. At the end of 
three years he was "on the beach,’’ tossed up 
with other human jetsam from the slime of 
the Orient’s undertow. 

He had brawled with sailors from many 
seas in the dives of Hongkong, tasted the 
wickedness of native inland cities, and 
squandered himself in a thousand negli- 
gible pursuits between Bangkok and Peking. 
He was the eternal parable of West meeting 
East, a conjunction perpetually fatal to the 
insecure soul. For it is only the strong who 
can sip safely at the pleasant vices of a mel- 
lower civilization. 

On a day squally with the pestilent dust 
of an obscure Chinese outport, Allister sat 
gazing at a wooden door in a wall. He was 
oblivious to outward discomfort, although 
his clothes were remnants through which Ae 
wind drove chilly misery. He felt only one 
need, and his mind had room for but one 
thought, and that was the gratification of 
an unholy lust. It was three days since opium 
had caressed his shrieking nerves. 

Beggars, exhibiting their unspeakable 
sores, the ghastly souvenirs of real or simu- 
lated disease, jostled him in tlreir crawling 
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search for charity; it was the plaza of a tem- 
ple where he had taken up his watch. 

Curses, and the muttered insults tliat are 
flung to foreigners, came to him from the 
crowd, but he appeared not to hear; his 
senses were subject only to one diversion, 
and that was the wall before him, with its 
wooden door, and the peephole that for an 
hour of eternities had remained blind. If he 
could not gain the attention of Ssu Yin he 
would be doomed to another night of drug- 
less terror. 

To knock on the door would be useless; 
he had tried that. Only a certain alarm 
would gain admittance, and no amount of 
cunning had been capable of revealing this 
to him. To shout was equally futile, for 
Ssu Yin had become almost wholly deaf, 
the result of his barber’s unskillful wax- 
scraping — an accident with an equally un- 
fortunate sequel, the barber having been 
bitten to death shortly afterward by Ssu 
Yin's serpent. 

I T WAS necessary, Allister knew, to wait 
for the soya-brown eye that glistened in- 
tently through the peephole at a certain hour 
of the day — the eye of Ssu Yin, focused ex- 
pectantly upon some indeterminate object 
within the temple grounds. 

The impatient accents of a woman, half- 
concealed behind the discolored marble 
flank of a stone lion with the head of a dog, 
roused Allister. He had been long enough in 
the Orient to absorb an understanding of 
many dialects. 

"The serpent-eared grandfather of a skil- 
let is late,” complained the voice, and there 
was an answering murmur from another 
woman at her side. 

Allister stole a glance at them, and saw 
that they, like himself, were interested in the 
wooden door. One was young, and prob- 
ably, though not definitely, a courtesan; she 
may have been merely an adventurous and 
discontented second-wife. Her companion 
was an older woman, evidently a servant. 

His eyes returned to the hole in the door, 
but his ears continued to listen for the words 
of the women. The servant was speaking: 

"How long, Tai-tai, must my Crimson 
Lotus submit to the vile attentions of this 
opium hawker? It should not be difficult — ” 


"It is more difficult than tliou thinkest, 
mother of no sons.” 

"Will he not take my Peace Blossom — 
my Lotus — into his stinking hovel? Will he 
look upon your beauty in no place other 
than the te^ouse?” 

"He fears the serpent.” 

“The serpent?” 

"Have I not told thee, daughter of an 
addled egg? He cherishes a creeping creature 
that he swears was once his wife in a former 
life. He fears the fangs of her jealousy.” 

"A serpent may be crushed by the heel — ” 

"That shall be thy task, then. Nay, find 
the way, and it shall be my heel, and mine 
the silver sycee that lies under the bricks of 
his kang.” 

"Find the way?” 

"The secret of the knocks that gain admit- 
tance, O Half Moon of Wisdom — buy it 
from one of the slaves of the pipe that come 
here each day.” 

Allister heard no more, for there was of a 
sudden a deeper shadow, a more animate 
void, within tihe aperture of tire door. He 
shook himself together, and arose, for he 
was conscious of the eye of Ssu Yin. 

After a moment the door opened, and the 
opium seller stood forth. He was impercepti- 
bly startled when Allister touched his sleeve, 
for his attention had been directed to the 
vanishing glint of embroidery that beckoned 
him toward the tea pavilion of a Thousand 
and Tliree Beatitudes. 

There was no greeting from either, and 
there was no need of word or gesture. Al- 
lister’s drug-lust uttered its own argument, 
and Ssu Yin bowed with the air both of 
acquiescence and of acknowledged obliga- 
tion. He shouted backward into the passage 
behind the open door, and shuffling feet 
responded. 

"rhe door closed behind Allister’s starved 
figure, and Ssu Yin, conscious of the street- 
crowd admiration that followed the un- 
wonted gaiety of his attire, crossed a mias- 
matic lotus pool and entered the teahouse. 

Allister was able to think more clearly 
when the stupor wore away, though 
mind and body were torn by a devastating 
revulsion. He lifted himself abruptly from 
the filtliy bunk in which he lay, and the 
feeble, awkward movement upset a stand 
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upon which was his chandoo pipe, still nau- 
seous with burnt opium. The effort left him 
suddenly faint, and with alarm he shuddered 
back into the bunk, closing fiery-lidded eyes. 

"Can’t be far from the end,” he mur- 
mured to himself. "If I could only get away 
— if I could only get back to the States!” 

'This was the usual burst of remorse; it 
was hke all the rest, a feeble protest against 
ill-dmected destiny. He knew that, of his 
own effort, he never would get back to the 
States, away from tlie insidious East. He had 
tried that; he had worked until the money 
was in his hands, only to dive more steeply 
for a time toward the poppy fields of ob- 
livion. 

The consul-general had shipped him out 
on a transport, but he had gone only as far 
as Manila. The call of tlie drug had been too 
insistent. If the vessel only had been going 
straight East, without a stop, to the Cali- 
fornia coast, he might have made it. 

He would make it! He would get the 
money once more — earn it, perhaps, but 
somehow he would get it, and go Home. 

After a second effort, he succeeded in 
struggling to his feet, then in staggering out 
of tlie room into a larger one where there 
was the light of a horn lantern, and the 
comforting aroma of tea. 

Ssu Yin sat gurgling contemplatively at 
his water-pipe, his eyes fixed upon two bril- 
liant points of light in the half-shadows over 
the kang. He did not stir at Allister’s ap- 
proach, though he muttered an acknowledg- 
ment of the other’s presence. Slowly Al- 
lister’s bleared sight, following the direction 
of Ssu Yin’s, comprehended the significance 
of those cold-blue darts of phosphorescence. 
'Tlie)’ were set in a rigid, cylindrical, limb- 
like standard, projecting motionless from a 
pyramid of symmetrical coils. Often as he 
had belield the serpent of Ssu Yin, on the 
poppy excursions tliat brought him so fre- 
quently to the sea cook’s illicit den, he had 
never conquered a subtle fear, a rage for 
crushing, stamping out, obliterating. He had 
tried to explain this as an expression of 
man’s traditional enmity toward &e creeping 
creatures of the earth. Curiously, to witness 
the same fear in another was his sole anti- 
dote. In the presence of one who was more 
afraid than himself he could laugh down 


his own feeling, as had happened in the case 
of the second mate. 

He sat down beside the brazier and helped 
himself to a gulp of tea. Ssu Yin, removing 
his eyes from their fixed stare, with a gesture 
that suggested the snapping of an invisible 
thread binding them to the eyes of the ser- 
pent, regarded Allister with an attentive but 
unfathomable look. 'Though his countenance 
expressed nothing, he was, Allister observed, 
in an unwonted mood. It was as if there had 
been a misunderstanding between himself 
and his reptilian familiar. 

"Was there sweetness in the Elder Broth- 
er’s honorable pipe of August Beginnings?” 
inquired Ssu Yin, bringing forth the foreign 
ear-trumpet that looked incongruous against 
its Oriental setting. 

A grimace of pain was Allister’s only an- 
swer. 

"And was the sleep of this poor worm’s 
wise and illustrious benefactor filled with 
the jasmine-incense of celestial happiness?” 

"May your flesh be jellied and your bones 
splintered,” was Allister’s discourteous shot 
into the trumpet. "May your ancestors — ” 

"Harmless is the bluster of the paper 
tiger,” interrupted Ssu Yin, with a playful 
malice. He went on in a more kindly vein: 
"A gem cannot be polished without friction, 
or a man perfected without adversity. The 
friction has been thine. Elder Brother, even 
as it is written; also the adversity; but a wise 
man also has said that the gods cannot help 
him who loses opportunities.” 

"Oh, drop the classics, Ssu Yin, and tell 
me what you’re driving at!” 

"The Elder Brother must set his feet unto 
new paths, or he will learn to walk soon in 
the Eternal Shades.” 

“I’m through, Ssu Yin. No more chandoo 
for me. Tomorrow — ” 

“The man who overestimates himself is 
like a rat falling into a scale and weighing 
himself.” 

Allister was stung by the contempt of his 
host’s words, but he feared to retort. His 
sense of need came more fully upon him. 
His head swam, leadenly, and his tongue 
was thick. 

’"rhe pipe, Ssu Yin — only once more. 
And tomorrow — ” 

“Spawn of frog begets but frog; the wise 
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man does not give his cloak to the stealer of 
his coat; and to cure a habit by indulging it 
is to push a stone with an egg." 

"No, Ssu Yin, I mean it this time — ” 

"Dragging the lake for the moon in the 
water, adding fuel to put out a fire,” ran the 
relentless river of Ssu Yin’s scornful prov- 
erbs. 

Nevertheless, Ssu Yin arose and led the 
way to the sleeping room. He set forth with- 
in Allister’s reach a bamboo pipe with black 
tassels and a mouthpiece of jade, lighted the 
lamp, and from a receptacle within his 
capacious sleeve jealously produced three 
miniature cylinders of amber-hued opium. 

Cynically, Ssu Yin observed the trembling 
hands of the white man as he held one of the 
precious morsels over the flame, watched it 
sizzle, dissolve, evaporate. He waited until 
the operation thrice had been performed, 
each puff sending Allister nearer to the 
paradise of drugs, and stood gazing at the 
young man’s emaciated features long after 
the squalid room had been translated, for 
Allister, into a pearly grotto through which 
he stepped forth on the winged feet of in- 
exliaustible youth into a world of unimag- 
inable color, transcendent beauty and un- 
speakable delight. 

"A just debt — a just debt is mine,” mut- 
tered Ssu Yin, solemnly, "and it is thus that 
I have paid. For this have I merited no less 
than the reproach of the gods.” 

W HEN Allister returned from the lotus 
fields of Elysium, his eyes were more 
fevered, his yellowed skin close drawn over 
cadaverous checks, and his weakness even 
greater than before. 

This was the tomorrow of which he had 
spoken to Ssu Yin. 

But what had any Oriental tomorrow to 
do with him? Here there were promises only 
of more lethal hours that did not relieve so 
much as they accented the deepening mis- 
eries leading toward an indubitable end. 
Tomorrow — 

He sprang up suddenly, the effort star- 
tling his heart into wild uncertainties. The 
recurrence of a feeling of resentment, long 
nourished, supported him. 

"Ssu Yin, the superstitious dog — rich — 
preaching to me in nasty proverbs and feed- 


ing me this spawn of hell when he might be 
sending me home!” 

Tlie thought took possession of him, 
made him stealthy and steel-nerved. He 
would take the money— Ssu Yin owed it to 
him, tlie heathen ingrate; this time he would 
have a share in that hoard of sycee beneath 
the bricks of the kang. 

He crept into the other room, fearing to 
find Ssu Yin there, a delay to his plot. But 
Ssu Yin was not in the room; the house 
seemed empty even of servants. Tire seller of 
opium probably was at his daily tryst. Al- 
lister thought, in tlie teahouse of the Beati- 
tudes. 

For the moment Allister had forgotten the 
serpent, and it was only in the act of turning 
his darting steps toward the kang that he re- 
membered. In that instant a ray of sunlight 
revealed the still creature, eternally som- 
nolent, as immobile as the stones against 
which its gelid coils were ranged. 

The old fear seized him, and with it the 
rage to kill; but his weakness returned, and 
he was incapable of action. He remained as 
motionless as the snake, thinking of its re- 
puted iniquities. The opium den of Ssu Yin 
was not without a reputation for crime. It 
had had its murders, strange deaths that 
bafiled the native doctors of both "inside” 
and "outside” anatomy. 

'Hie serpent, he knew, was master of man 
in a duel of eyes, and Allister felt relief at a 
sound of interruption. Someone had entered 
the house. The shock loosened his limbs, 
and he crept back to his foul bunk, waiting 
for the philosophical gibes of Ssu Yin, sick 
with revulsion at thought of his intended 
theft. 

His ears told him in a moment, however, 
that the wary step and the listening caution 
of the one who had entered, were not Ssu 
Yin’s. Presently there were hurried move- 
ments, unwonted sounds, a breathless in- 
tenseness that took audible form, in the outer 
room. Stealthily, Allister moved nearer. 

The figure of a woman was beneath the 
ray of sunlight now, cutting off its warning 
of the coiled spectre of dissolution. She 
stooped over the kang, lifting the bricks, lay- 
ing them aside with a careless impatience. A 
cavity grew, and from it presently, with a 
sigh of gratification, she plucked a silver in- 
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got — followed it with others, until a mound 
of them, too heavy for her own strength, lay 
at her feet. 

Allister watdied her in amazement. Was 
she unaware of the snake? Or was she, like 
Ssu Yin, its master, immune to ophidian 
fear? 

She stood up, turned toward Allister, as if 
at some psychic warning of his presence, and 
he recognized her as the woman of the 
temple yard — the Crimson Lotus, Ssu Yin’s 
tea house siren. 

Doubtless her apprehensions heightened 
her error, but in the half-light it must have 
been easy to mistake Allister’s immobile fig- 
ure for the darkly vengeful one of Ssu Yin. 

She cried out, took an involuntary step 
backward, tripped upon a sycee ingot, and a 
bared arm, thrust outward to break her fall, 
met the serpent’s fangs. 

In the nine-tones sing-song of a Canton- 
ese who is at peace with himself, Ssu Yin 
entered his hovel incanting a bar of that old 
song of Cathay, ’"Tlie Millet’s in Flower.” 

He paused at the door of his inner room, 
in the middle of a note, and allowed the de- 
tails of the tableau to etch themselves upon 
his brain. 

Across the kang lay his woman — his 
Crimson Lotus — inert, lifeless. Upon her 
still breast, its viridescence blending strange- 
ly with the soft tints of her silk tunic, was 
piled with deadly pyramid of the coiled ser- 
pent — flat, arrowy head drawn back await- 
ing the impulse to strike, glistening red 
tongue stirring with forked vibrations, and 
phosphorescent eyes blazing with fury. 

Within reach of its fangs was crouched 
Allister, one hand touching, with a sugges- 
tion of pity, the face of the woman, the 
other, clasping a silver ingot, poised catalep- 
tically in the midst of an intended blow. His 
was the arrested animation of carved marble, 
the impotent fascination of a bird obeying 
the hypnosis of the serpent’s eye. 

Slow rage filled Ssu Yin — a calm cruelty. 
Here lay his broken Lotus Bud; a thief, an 
accomplice, a wanton, or a viperous traitor 
to his heart’s homage — what did it matter? 
And here was his "Elder Brother,” his bene- 
factor, the white man — dog, despoiler — 
who would have robbed him of all. 


Well, a simple solution — the fangs of his 
serpent, slavering for their prey. . . . 

But the poise of a hundred philosophical 
generations began to quiet his thick pulses — 
the restraints of a race that has schooled it- 
self to play the game of life by meticulous 
rule. A debt was his — he must pay it. 

Ssu Yin realized,'suddenly, that an abmpt 
movement, the slightest translation of Al- 
lister’s rigid pose into activity, would bring 
to him the darting caress of oblivion. 

Cautiously, Ssu Yin approached, uttering 
a curious sound that always, until now, had 
brought an answering acquiescence into the 
eyes of the serpent. He came closer, at last 
laying his parchment-skinned hand upon the 
vibrant coil, seeking a grip that would keep 
him safe from a scratch of fangs. 

But something was amiss with Ssu Yin’s 
mastery over the snake. He recognized this 
in a thrill of terror at the moment when he 
knew it was forever too late. He would have 
explained, had there been time for such in- 
quiry, th.at it was jealousy in the soul of the 
transmigrated woman who had been his wife 
— jealousy of the Crimson Lotus. This it 
was, he would have said, that animated the 
serpent’s yellow needles of death. 

The poison gripped him, but a sense of 
unfinished justice gave him strength while 
he battered the cringing reptile into an 
amorphous, hideous mass. 

With Allister, dazed, half understanding, 
he still had the business of words. A courte- 
ous smile crackled the parchment of his face 
as he took from his sleeve an envelope and 
held it out to Allister. 

"Three lives for two,” he murmured, 
"and the debt is more than paid. May the 
August Elder Brother’s voyage into the 
friendly bosom of the West be as pleasant 
as the repose of Buddha.” 

Allister’s wondering fingers disclosed 
within the envelope a steamer ticket to 
Seattle. He put out a protesting hand, began 
self-accusing phrases, but the seller of opium 
was beyond argument. Ssu Yin was on his 
knees murmuring before the shelf of the 
gods: 

"Unabashed, Great Ancestors — into the 
Vale of Longevity Ssu Yin walks without 
shame. 


**I couldn’t do anything about it; he had found the 
answer to interchangeable human parts.” 



^nd of Death 

BY MARJORIE MURCH STANLEY 


CAN tell this story now . . . without 
hurting Tom. 

First of all, you must understand 
that I loved him very much. Nothing that 
happened to him, or ever could have hap- 


pened, would have changed that. Perhaps 
if I’d gotten to him in time, I could have 
made him understand. But that was the 
trouble from the beginning ... I couldn’t 
get W him. 


Heading by Jon iVrfstrom 
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We had been very close to each other 
for more than a year. We were going to be 
married as soon as he and his father, Pro- 
fessor Martin, finished one final experiment. 
And suddenly, Tom and I were like stran- 
gers. You might say it all began on a Friday 
night in October. 

"Darling, darling,” Tom whispered. 
"Just a few more weeks and we’ll be to- 
gether forever. Dad wants to get this one 
last experiment out of the way. The minute 
he can spare me from the lab, we’ll be 
married.” 

"Tom, I hope it’s soon. We’ve waited so 
long!” 

We were walking through Clifton Park 
where we came as often as we could for 
our hurried meetings. Tom had so few 
•|(Are moments. I knew better than to ask 
what the experiments were. Even Tom 
didn’t know all the details, although he told 
me once they would revolutionize medicine. 

He walked me back to my apartment, 
held me tightly and kissed me good night. 

"Now don’t forget Wednesday night,” 
he warned me. 

"As if I could,” I laughed. 

I went into my apartment alone and, not 
turning on the light, I went to the window 
and watched him walk down the dark street. 

To all intents and purposes ... I never 
really saw Tom again. 

I A’TE Wednesday afternoon, I was iron- 
■f ing the skirt of my best black formal 
when the phone rang. Tom and I were plan- 
ning a big evening out, our first real date 
in weeks. He had tickets to a new play and 
we were going to meet some friends for 
supper afterwards. After so many hurried 
meetings, quick lunches near his laboratory, 
short phone calls, a walk now and then, it 
was heaven to think I’d be with him all 
evening. I’d had a quick, almost curt, call 
from him Monday at the office, just to say 
he’d pick me up at seven-thirty on Wednes- 
day. Other than that we’d had no contact 
since Friday night. 

My nails were shiny, my hair in pin 
curls, and my heart very light as I answered 
the phone. 

"Margaret? This is Paul.” 

"Yes, Paul. How are you?” My voice was 


warm. There are a lot of nice guys in the 
world, I thought, but Dr. Paul Holbrook 
is one of the best. He and Tom had been 
roommates in pre-med school. But while 
Paul had gone on with medicine, and 
taken his degree, Tom had elected to work 
with his father along a different line. 

"Fine. Listen. Is Tom there with you?” 

"No. I’m not expecting him until seven- 
thirty. Why?” 

"Funny. Nobody answers at the labora- 
tory. I thought someone was always there 
in the afternoon. Oh, well, it can wait.” 

"You sound funny, Paul. Is there some- 
thing wrong?” 

"Nothing, really. I saw Tom this morn- 
ing, out near the lab. I was driving past, 
and I stopped. He was walking his dog.” 

I laughed. "That big mutt. Honestly, the 
housekeeper could just as well do it, but 
Tom’s so crazy about Siegfried, you 
know ...” 


"It wasn’t Siegfried. It was a little dachs- 
hund. ’The poor little thing was limping 
and Tom was talking to it like a mother. 
I kidded him about it and he told me to 
mind my own business.” 

"Why, Paul,” I said slowly, "that doesn’t 
sound like Tom. He doesn’t have a dachs- 
hund. That is . . . well, there was one in 
the laboratory three or four weeks ago. Tom 
found him in the road one night with a leg 
so badly smashed it had to be amputated.” 

"This was a dachshund all right. Prob- 
ably a different one. Even in school Tom 
was always picking up stray dogs. Oh, well, 
I was just taking a long chance on his being 
at your place, Margaret. I’ll see you after 
the show tonight. Right?” 

"That’s right, Paul.” 


W E HUNG up. I went back to my iron- 
ing. As I look back on that time, just 
before the roof of my little world fell in, 
I don’t believe I had even an inkling of 
what was ahead. I was excited about that 
evening, eager to have a good time, and odd 
facts like a closed laboratory, a limping 
dachshund and Tom’s being rude to his 
best friend, just didn’t tie together. I didn’t 
go to the laboratory often.* Tom’s father was 
a queer sort — a cheerful, gay, whistling 
little man given to sudden silences and fits 
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of brooding. The two of them lived in an 
apartment over their laboratory in the 
quieter section of town, almost on the out- 
skirts. A housekeeper, a Mrs. Vernon, took 
care of them. The place was really off the 
main road, their street going on for a block 
or two and then meandering off into a dirt 
road into the countryside. It was so different 
from my tiny apartment, right in the center 
of town. 

But, as I said, on that particular Wednes- 
day afternoon, I don't believe I gave a 
thought to anything except making myself 
as pretty as possible for Tom, 

Tom was late. Seven-thirty came and 
went. At eight-fifteen I decided to phpne 
his apartment. At that moment, I heard a 
loud, almost belligerent pounding on the 
door. It didn’t sound like Tom, but when 
I opened the door, there he was. He had 
a peculiar look on his face . . , vague ... or 
perhaps puzzled is a better word. He mum- 
bled an apology as he came in. He didn’t 
kiss me. 

"I don’t mind your being late, darling, 
but is something wrong?” I asked hesitantly. 

"No." He swung to face me. "What 
makes you say that? What could be wrong?” 

"Nothing. I didn’t mean anything. I 
guess, I . . . I’m just a little impatient to 
get going.” 

I thought he might say something nice 
about my looks. My black dress fitt^ me 
perfectly. My light brown hair was smooth 
and sliining from the rinse I’d given it. And 
while I’ll never be beautiful, Tom always 
said he liked green eyes and a turned up 
nose. But he didn’t say anything. He just 
stood there in his bulky topcoat, his brown 
eyes with a bewildered look in them . . . 
and his dark hair a little too long. 

It was a warm evening for this late in the 
summer, but Tom didn’t seem to notice, so 
after a moment, I took my own coat from 
the closet and we left. 

I CAN’T remember much of the play. 

Tom didn’t hold my hand. In fact he 
seemed to be trying not to touch me at all. 
During intermission he sat staring straight 
aliead, with his coat folded in his lap so 
tlut people had to clamber over us on 
their way to tlie lobby. 


When the play was over, we took a cab 
to the supper club. 

"Hi, kids,” I greeted Paul and his date, 
Bettina. Paul introduced another couple at 
the table, as Tom and I sat down. 

"We’re a little ahead of you,” Bettina 
told us seriously, setting her glass down 
carefully in front of her. 

"Not for long,” Tom assured her, signal- 
ling the waiter. 

It was then I noticed Tom was wearing 
an old suit from his college days. It brought 
back forcibly to me, how terribly thin and 
run down looking he was. In college, of 
course, he’d gotten a bit too heavy — he was 
on tlie football team — but really this old 
suit hung like a sack on him. 

Tom took his first drink at a gulp, and 
the second and third. Paul and I exchanged 
glances. Tom had a poor head for liquot 
and seldom drank at all. Paul started to 
apologize for the episode with the dachs- 
hund, but Tom brushed his words aside . . . 
and went on talking to Bettina. He hadn’t 
paid the slightest attention to me since 
leaving the theatre. 

In another hour, Tom was so drunk he 
could hardly stand. We started to leave. 
The other man and Paul tried to get Tom 
to his feet without creating a disturbance. 
And yet the oddest thing happened. When 
Paul tried to put his arm around Tom, Tom 
suddenly gave a lunge, got to his feet, and 
was out of the door before we could do 
anything. When we reached the street, Tom 
was just driving away in a cab. 

We all followed in Paul’s car, but we 
lost him in traffic. We drove out to the 
laboratory. It was locked and there was no 
light inside, although we could hear dogs 
barking somewhere toward tlie back. Paul 
took me home, and I cried myself to sleep. 

For three days, Paul and I tried to get 
in touch with "Tom. If he heard our phone 
calls, he didn’t answer. If he and the profes- 
sor were at the laboratory, they paid no 
attention to our ringing and knowing at 
the door. Where Mrs. Vernon was I don’t 
know, but we always heard the dogs. 

I went to work every day. I’m secretary 
to the head of a chemical firm, but I had a 
hard time keeping my mind on my job. 
When I quit work at noon on Saturday, I 
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hurried back to tlie apartment. No sooner 
had I stepped in the door when the phone 
rang. 

“Thought rd catch you, Margaret.” 
Paul’s voice came thinly over the wire. 
"Look, I’ve got some bad news. No ... no 
...” I had gasped audibly. “No . . . it’s 
not Tom. It’s his father . . . the professor. 
He’s been strangled.” 

My knees gave way and I sank into a 
chair. “Strangled? But who . . . who could 
have done such a thin^ . . . Why?” 

“Nobody knows, lorn found him and 
notified the police. It must have happened 
about six this morning, but Tom didn’t find 
him until about eight. The professor was 
on the laboratory floor.” 

“How . . . how horrible,” I breathed. 
"Where’s Tom nOw? Can I see him? He 
must be sick over this.” 

"He’ll be at the inquest this afternoon. 
Mrs. Vernon is taking care of him. She’s 
the one who called me. The inquest will be 
held at the coroner’s office at four o’clock. 
You could see Tom there. Do you want me 
to pick you up?” 

*Yes. Yes. I’ll be ready. Oh, Paul, Pro- 
fessor Martin was such a little . . . inoffen- 
sive man. Who’d want to hurt him?” 

And that was the question they tried to 
find the answer to at the Inquest. 

T O THE strangers who didn’t know Tom, 
I suppose his actions seemed normal. 
He sat in a corner of the room with his 
head in his hand and his elbows on his 
knees. He was wearing the long loose lab- 
oratory coat as he habitually did. He an- 
swered everything they asked him in an 
especially loud voice. To me, it seemed to 
hold suppressed fury. He never once met 
my eyes. Instead he asked why all the 
“extra people” were there. 

Someone asked him if we weren’t friends 
of his. He said we were, but did we need 
to get mixed up in this. 

Of course they told him the hearing was 
open, that anyone could come. At first his 
coldness puxzled me . . . then I -wanted to 
cry. Paul squeezed my hand sympathetically 
and that helped me keep the teats back. 

Tom’s story was perfectly straightforward 
and the housekeeper corroborated it. He 
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awakened at eight o’clock, shaved, dressed 
and went downstairs as he always did. He 
said the professor often spent the night on 
the cot in the laboratory and had done so 
the night he was killed. No, the professor 
hadn’t had any visitors. In fact the last 
person to visit them had been Paul and 
that was nearly three weeks before. 

The housekeeper said she lived in except 
on Saturday and Sunday nights when she 
stayed overnight with a married daughter. 
She awakened at seven-thirty as usiul, and 
started breakfast in the kitchen. She hadn’t 
heard anything in the night. 

"Though I can’t be saying as everything 
was perfectly normal, this past month or 
two. Tom and his pa were getting mysteri- 
ous about their work. They even went so 
far as to lock the laboratory doors, some- 
thing they’ve never done in the twelve 
years I’ve been caring for them. And they 
said I wasn’t to answer the door, no matter 
who was there, nor the telephone either.” 
Old Mrs. Vernon seemed put out, but when 
they questioned her further, she couldn’t 
say exactly why things seemed "mysterious.” 

Tom admitted they’d been extra careful 
about their work. “My father was on the 
verge of a very important discovery. Even 
I didn’t know just what it was. Only that 
it would be the means of stopping a great 
deal of the suffering of injured animals. 
That’s about all I can say." 

Did his father have any enemies? 

Tom’s eyes seemed to be seeing things 
that we couldn’t. "None that I know of. 
You might even say he had no friends. 
Certainly since my mother died twelve 
years ago, he went nowhere. And we never 
entertained. The only people who came to 
the lab were friends of mine and they came 
very infrequently.” 

A S TOM spoke, his words sounded ra- 
tional and calm, but I knew him. I 
knew that he was tense and uncertain, that 
he could hardly contain his impatience at 
being there, and that he was trying desper- 
ately to hold back his nervousness. 

'The police in charge said that the labora- 
tory had been thoroughly checked for fin- 
gerprints. One large thumb print found on 
the laboratory table, which did not match 


those of the professor, Tom, or the house- 
keeper, had been forwarded to Washington 
for possible identification. I was watching 
Tom during these remarks and it seemed 
to me that his face took on a sickly look, 
as though someone had dealt him a blow 
in the pit of his stomach. 

There seemed to be nothing more to 
discuss, and after Paul and I had answered 
a routine question or two, the coroner gave 
his verdict as death by strangulation caused 
by a person or persons unknown. And we 
were free to go. 

I started towards Tom, but he got up 
and walked out the door without looking 
at me. And I spent another night crying 
myself to sleep. 

I spent most of Sunday trying to get 
Tom on the ’phone, but no one answered. 
It was about eight o’clock when Paul 
’phoned me. 

"The police have identified the finger- 
print. It belongs to a Gringo Mallard — 
ex-fighter, ex<onvict. He got sent up once 
for manslaughter, by strangling!” 

"Then that’s the answer!” I cried. “Oh, 
Paul . . . let’s go out to see Tom. Let's try 
again. Maybe we can get him to sell the 
house . . , turn the lab over to someone else 
. . . maybe . . 

"Margaret, wait.” Paul’s voice cut in. 
"You didn’t let me finish. The D. A. found 
out something else. Gringo Mallard is dead. 
He was killed in a brawl in a town two 
counties away. He was killed a week before 
the professor was strangled.” 

"llien . , . then . . . what does it mean? 
How could his fingerprints be on the lab 
table? Is there some mistake?” 

"That’s what the D. A. wants to know. 
Margaret, Tom knows something he isn’t 
telling anyone. That’s why he’s acting so 
strangely. You know, it occurred to me last 
night; how could a stranger get near to 
that house without those dogs setting up 
a racket? And yet both Tom and Mrs. 
Vernon must have slept right through the 
murder. I think Tom is shielding ’someone.” 

“But who? Who would he possibly want 
to shield?” 

"I don’t know. The D. A. will be after 
him the first thing in the morning. We’ve 
got to get out there tonight, and try to talk 
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to him. I’m going to break my way into the 
laboratory, if necessary. Do you want to 
come.^” 

I T WAS late in the evening when we 
drove up to Tom’s place. It had been a 
raw, dull day. Summer was really over and 
we’d been having a spell of wrt weather. 
Leaves were dropping and out on the lonely 
section where Tom lived, they had blown 
into soggy heaps. The place seemed more 
desolate Aan ever. 

Paul rang the bell, then pounded on the 
door. We waited. The dogs in the kennels 
started barking. 

"If he’s not in there, where could he be?” 
I could hear the ’phone ringing in the back 
somewhere, and it rang and rang before 
it stopped. 

"I guess Mrs. Vernon isn’t back yet. I'm 
going in anyway, if I can make it.” Paul 
started to poke around the doorway, then 
the window. Finally he told me to watch 
out. He stood at one side and smashed in 
a window with a stone. He did it carefully 
and thoroughly until he could reach in and 
turn the lock. Then he stepped inside and 
pulled up the frame. After a moment, he 
helped me through. 

We were in the laboratory proper. We 
switched on a light. It was a weak one, and 
at first sight, the lab looked as it had on 
the few occasions I’d visited Professor 
Martin. I could almost see the round, pink 
face and stocky figure bending over his 
endless books or working at his strange 
assortment of test tubes. I shuddered and 
looked about me quickly. Where had they 
found his body? Here? I moved from the 
place where I was standing. 'The light 
seemed to dim even more. I stepped near a 
spot that was dark. Had it once been blood? 
I moved again. Then I remembered . . . 
there wouldn’t have been blood, of course, 
at least not the professor’s. He’d been 
strangled. Strangled! What a ghastly feeling 
that must be. 

I was working myself to a fine state of 
hysteria, but I was ashamed to let Paul 
know my feelings. He was on the other 
side of the room, flipping through some 
ledgers, when a low voice from behind me, 
almost in my ear said: 
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"What do you want?” 

I screamed before I could stop myself, 
although almost at the same instant I knew 
it was Tom. 

He just stood there looking at the two 
of us, at Paul, with a stack of papers in his 
hand, and at me with my hands over my 
mouth. 

"I said — what do you want?” Tom cam6 
toward us. Involuntarily I backed toward 
Paul. As Tom came under the light, I saw 
that he was muddy almost to his Imces. 

"Tom,” I faltered, "we just had to see 
you. 

"Why?” Tom cut in, almost with a snarl. 
I looked at him and he was an utter stran- 
ger. There was nothing left oif the man I 
had known ... the friendly, sweet person 
who had loved me. 

"You needn’t talk like that.” Paul’s 
voice was brisk with a false heartiness. 
"We’re your friends. We want to talk to 
you. Something has come up that you’ve 
got to know about.” 

T om looked from our faces to the broken 
window. When he saw the papers in 
Paul’s hand, he made an angry snatch at 
them, crossing the room in a frenzy. He 
stopped mid-action, and slowly slumped 
down in a chair. 

I sat down opposite him. Paul pulled up 
a lab stool, and leaning forward, he told 
Tom about Gringo Mallard. 

"So you see . . . there must be a mistake 
somewhere, Tom. Gringo couldn’t have 
killed your father. He’d been dead for 
nearly a week.” 

Tom didn’t look surprised. He was star- 
ing at Paul in an odd sort of way, I could 
say . . . wistfully. Then he said in a flat 
unemotional voice, "Yes, I know.” 

"You . . . know ...” I stammered. "How 
do you know Gringo was dead? The police 
only found it out an hour ago.” 

"I know because I saw him a few min- 
utes ago. He’s dead all right.” Tom laughed 
— the eeriest sound I ever heard. "Say, how 
would you two like to hear a story?” Tom 
sat up straight with a jerk. "Sure. I’ll tell 
it to you and then it won’t be a secret any 
more ... I won’t have to hide any more . . . 
I won’t be alone any more.” 
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"What have you got to tell us. We’re 
’Our friends. Tell us anything. We’ll 
isten, ” Paul urged him on. 

"Oh, sure. You’ll listen.” Tom pitched 
lis voice so low that I strained forward to 
atch the words. 

It was pitch black outside now ... no 
•ght came through the broken window . . . 
nd the one small bulb in the ceiling seemed 
ery small. It threw shadows on all of us 
. . and against the walls. 

"You'll listen, and you won’t believe me. 
i’’ou won't believe a word I say until . . 


"Start from the beginning,” I begged. 

"The beginning? There isn’t any begin- 
ning. I’m going to start at the end. Do you 
know where I’ve been?” He waved a 
finger impishly under our noses. "Don’t 
guess. You wouldn’t be right. I’ve been 
pushing a man back into his grave.” 

Paul’s eye caught mine, and the same 
thought must have hit us both at once. 
Humor him. H/s out of his mind. 

"That’s why I’m muddy. I went out into 
the swamps . . . down the road. All this 
rain, I thought it might wash him out and 
it had. There Gringo was . . . floating in 
the swamp . . . ugly and sodden and dead. ” 
Tom giggled. "I had to make sure. I pushed 
him back in the ground. Yes, everything 
that was out there was dead.” 

I was afraid to speak. Tom’s eyes stared 
straight ahead. He didn’t see us. "But he 
killed my father. He killed him. I didn’t do 
it. They can’t blame me.” 

A fter a long moment, Tom went on in 
a more normal manner. "My father was 
a wonderful man, and he had a wonderful 
idea. For a while it worked. It’s all there 
in the ledgers. You can read it . . . every 
little experiment. He started small. He 
wanted it kept a secret. He wanted to be 
absolutely sure. He had to prove it over and 
over to himself that he was right. I begged 
him to let the medical profession know, 
before someone else came up with the same 
idea, and got the glory, but he wouldn’t 
listen. He started being away for hours at 
a time.” 

Tom got to his feet restlessly. He started 
to pace back and forth ... so that his 
shadows swung from one wall to the other. 
"And then one afternoon ... it was a few 
days before the night we went to the 
theatre ... it happened. I g:uess my father 
had been planning it a long time. He was 
having one of his sullen moods. 'We 
quarreled about giving out the secret. For 
days he’d acted strangely. This day he was 
half-dazed from lack of sleep . . . he’d been 
out all night. I heard funny noises early 
in the morning. I knew it was too early 
for the housekeeper to be coming down- 
stairs. I went down to see what was going 
on, and I saw my father coming out of the 
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laboratory. He locked the door behind him, 
and he wouldn’t let me in the room all day. 
Finally I tried to force in the door and my 
father came up behind me. I felt him jab 
me with a needle. I swung on him, and 
that’s the last I remember until I woke up 
on the lab table.” 

Tom looked at the table in front of him, 
then covered his face with his hands and 
sat down. He was shaking, almost sobbing. 
Paul opened one of the cabinets and poured 
Tom a stiff drink. 

"There’s no way of telling you how I 
felt. I had the feeling that time had passed 
. . . hours. I felt light-headed; but not sick. 
I didn’t hurt anywhere, and for a little while 
I didn’t move. I was fully conscious, but 
I kept my eyes closed, trying to figure out 
why my father had given me a knock-out 
dose of whatever it was. 'The sheet was 
pulled up to my chin, my arms were crossed 
over my chest. Finally, I opened my eyes. 
My father was standing beside me. 

"It worked,” he told me, coming around 
so that we faced each other. "It worked- 
Now we can tell them. I’ve proved it final- 
ly-” 

Tom shifted to the edge of his chair. His 
voice dropped to a hoarse whisper. I could 
feel the hair prickling the back of my neck. 
Paul moved uneasily. 

"And then my father told me to get up 
... to get up and walk around . . . that I 
was perfectly all right . . . that there 
woulan’t be any reaction.” Tom stopped. 
The silence was heavy in the laboratory. 

"Go on . . . go on . . .” Paul told him, 
harshly. "Get to the point.” 

Tom sprang to his feet. "All right! All 
right! Here’s the point!” Tom grabbed me 
by the arm, and started pulling me toward 
the hall. Paul jumped to my side, and Tom 
shoved us both along. "There ...” Tom 
pointed to the hallway. "See that mirror . . . 
I smashed it. I smashed the one upstairs. 
I did it in a drunken rage . . . when I saw 
what had happened to me. Look!” Tom 
turned back to the laboratory. He snatched 
off his coat . . . and flung it to the floor. 
Then he started ripping at his shirt. His 
body was bound tightly with strips of cloth. 
He tore at the knots. Finally he hacked at it 
with a scalpel. And then ... as though 
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released under terrific pressure ... a heavy, 
hairy^ . . . twisting arm came into sight . . . 
not Tom’s arm . . . but attached to him . . . 
struggling and squirming . . . throwing a 
thousand spidery shadows on the walls. 

I SCREAMED and screamed . . . while 
Tom held the wiggling horror with 
both his arms . . . laughing at my terror . , . 
at Paul's stunned amazement . . . shrieking 
all the while . . . "See . . . see . . . this is 
why I got drunk . . . why 1 smashed the 
mirrors. My father did this to me. I was 
his best experiment ... a real freak. If your 
dog got a smashed leg . . . he’d graft on a 
new one. If some punk lost an ear in a 
fight . . . he’d graft on a new one . . . and 
if you were all in one piece . . . maybe you’d 
like an extra arm . . . everybody can use 
another arm . . . like this . . . like mine . . . 
have another arm . . . just for the laughs.” 
And Tom’s choked laughter went on and 
on . , . over my screams . . . until the room 
swirled about me, and I lost consciousness. 

I don’t know how much later it was when 
I came to. I was on a sofa in Tom’s apart- 
ment over the laboratory. Paul was sitting 
by me, holding ammonia under my nose. 

"Margaret! Wake up! Wake up! I can’t 
leave you alone unless you wake up.” 

I fought my way back to consciousness. 
"Where is he?” I whispered. 

"He’s in the bedroom. No . . . no . . . 
lie down. It’s all right. You won’t have to 
see him again.” 

"How did you . . . ?” 

"I knocked him out. Then I bound up 
the arm again.” I shuddered at Paul’s words, 
but he kept a firm grip on my hands so 
that I couldn’t sit up. "He’s perfectly ra- 
tional, although he’s terribly depressed.” 

"Paul, I’ve got to go to him. You must let 
me. I can stand it now. Now that I’ve 
seen , . 

"It’s no place for a woman . . . with a 
maniac!” 

"You mustn’t say that about Tom. I , . . 
I love him . . .” The words came hard, yet 
even as I said them ... the old tenderness 
swept over me. I had loved Tom too long 
and waited for him too long, not to have 
some of that feeling still alive no matter 
what. "Paul, what can we do for him. I 
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don’t care what he’s like . . . this isn’t the 
real Tom. He’s just had too much of hocror 
and disillusionment about his father . . . 
and ...” 

"There’s just one thing to do and I’m 
going to try it, if he’ll let me.” 

I sat up and this time Paul let me. "I’m 
not afraid of him, Paul . . . Let me see him 
again.” 

We went slowly into the bedroom. There 
was nothing violent looking about Tom. 
He was on the bed, with a blanket over 
him. His face was clean now, and the hair 
smoothed down. We sat down, one of us 
on either side of the bed, and this time Tom 
told the rest of his story in a flat, passion- 
less voice, oddly out of focus with the 
violence of his words. 

"Don’t be afraid of me, Margaret. I 
didn’t want you to know alx)ut this . . . 
ever. I wanted to kill myself. I wouldn’t 
even answer the ’phone because it might be 
you, and I think I would have broken down, 
just talking to you. It takes a brave man to 
kill himself, and I’m not brave. I guess my 
father knew that. It’s awful to think he’d 
do that to me, his own son . . . just to prove 
himself right. I suppose you’ve guessed the 
rest. The night of the theatre, I nearly 
went crazy. No matter what I put on, or 
how tightly I strapped the arm, it still 
showed. I only wanted to hide myself, along 
with the other animals. We were all freaks 
together. That’s why I was so nervous when 
you caught me walking the dachshund that 
morning, Paul.” 

Paul stretched out his hand and patted 
Tom’s shoulder . . . "I’m sorry about that 
. . . but it’s OK now . . , forget it.” 

T om went on. "But then I got a terrific 
yearning to see you, Margaret . . . and 
other people, normal people. I found my 
old college suit, and that covered the bump 
if I strapped the arm straight down my 
side. Oh, I’d tried everything, but father 
had done his work well . . . every muscle, 
every cord ... I could feel it as though 
the arm were my own, but I didn’t have any 
control over it. Even strapped as it was . . . 
it writhed. I begged my father ... I pleaded 
with him to take it off. And he promised 
he would ... if I’d wait just a little while 
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... a week ... a few days ... so he could 
take notes. I promised. I couldn’t do any- 
thing about it myself.. And it was true. 
There was no reaction at all. He had found 
the answer to interchangeable human parts.” 

Tom shook his head slowly. "Perhaps 
those words occurred to my father . , . 
Perhaps that’s what gave him the idea of 
spare parts. That idea should be funny, 
somehow. Anyway, you know I got drunk 
the night of the theatre. I found I couldn’t 
face you after all, Margaret. When I got 
home in the cab, my father was waiting for 
me. He took notes, reams of notes . . . and 
my reactions to everything. When I finally 
sobered up we ... we buried what was left 
of Gringo. Somehow, through some method 
he never revealed, he got the body of the 
man while it was still warm and brought it 
home, that night when he stayed out. It’s 
all in the records, I suppose.” 

Tom stopped. 

"Paul ... if ... if ... I don’t get through 
this thing in one piece . . . you take the 
records . . . take everything. There’s a will 
. . . you won’t have any trouble.” 

Paul reassured him. "That’s nonsense . . . 
everything is settled. I’ll amputate the arm. 
We’ll bury it ... or burn it . . . and no one 
on earth will ever know.” 

Tom shook his head. “They’ll find 
Gringo. Or somebody will start putting two 
and two together. There will be people out 
here .... crowds, maybe. They’ll find 
him.” His voice dropped eerily again. "I 
think Gringo wants to be found. He wants 
the rest of himself. And the arm ... the 
arm ... it keeps struggling.” 

"Stop that, Tom. That’s just what you 
mustn’t think about. Can you tell us how it 
happened , . . about the Professor?” 

"So simple. I'd gotten up early on Satur- 
day morning, so my father could help me 
take a bath. Someone had to hold the arm, 
you see. We had to do it while Mrs. Vernon 
was still asleep. The arm was quiet that 
morning, but you never could be sure. When 
I’d bathed, I went back to the lab, and my 
father was getting ready to strap k down, 
when it . . . just . . , reached out for his 
throat. Father pulled at the arm . . . and I 
tried to break away. But the thing’s in 
such a position . . . not really below my 
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arm, but a little towards the back, that 
I couldn’t get into a good position to hold 
it. When I broke loose. Father was dead. 
Then . . . then the arm quieted down, and 
I strapped it myself. Then I locked up all 
the ledgers and went back upstairs until 
my usual time for getting up. Then I went 
down and pretended to discover him, and 
I called the police.” 

"Tom , . . please listen to Paul,” I said. 
"It’s a chance worth taking. If this whole 
thing gets out, it might mean a long trial. 
You’ll never live it down.” 

Paul stood up. "It’s decided. I’m going 
to do it. Margaret, you’ll have to help. We 
can do it here; we have everything we need. 
We’ll do it tonight. There’s no need to 
wait.” 

Tom watched us both. He must have seen 
the look Paul gave me, but he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded. Paul said he should 
sleep a little while, and we’d wake him 
when everything was ready. Paul wanted to 
read everything Professor Martin had 
written on the case. 

I waited quietly by Tom’s side until he 
was asleep. I wasn’t afraid, not even re- 
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pulsed by what lay under the covers. I sup- 
pose I was just numb. I prayed that what- 
ever reaction was coming to me would wait 
until the operation was over. 

Finally I went downstairs to Paul and 
we made what preparations were necessary. 
He finished reading the ledgers, shaking 
his head in admiration and incredulity. We 
went into the cellar to look at the furnace. 
Paul decided against burning the arm. We 
would take it down the road to the woods 
and bury it before it grew light. 

We each had a drink, and then arranged 
the table for operating, and sterilized the 
instruments. Then I went up to awaken 
Tom while Paul sembbed his hands. Never, 
to my dying day, will I ever walk up a 
flight of stairs and open a bedroom door 
again, without the full horror of this mo 
ment returning to me. 
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T om lay as we had left him. There had 
been no struggle. His eyes were wide 
and blank; his face a ghastly shade of blue. 
The arm . . . the big, hairy, dark arm had 
him by the throat. His own arms were by 
his side. He held the knife with which he 
had cut the straps. This time I did not 
scream. I looked at him until the picture 
was printed on my mind forever, and then 
I didn’t remember anything for a long time. 

So, as I said in the beginning, I can tell 
this story without hurting Tom. If I could 
have reached his mind . . . made him know 
I loved him no matter what . . . perhaps he 
would have called to us at last. 

When my terrible weeks of blackout and 
illness were over, Paul was my only security. 
I knew he loved me, and so we were 


married. It was true . . . what Tom had said. 
Everything was left to Paul to carry on as 
he saw fit. The whole story came out in 
every gruesome detail, and like everything 
of that nature, rapidly became yesterday’s 
news. I began to forget. And yet, sometimes, 
just lately. I’ve been wondering if it is all 
over for me. 

Paul and I were very close for a while 
after our marriage. What we had gone 
through together seemed a very strong tie. 
Recently Paul has ^cnt less time at the 
hospital and in his office, and more time out 
at Tom’s old laboratory. He’s made quite 
a pet of Tom’s little dachshund. Every once 
in a while I see him looking at me in a 
strange sort of way. Somehow, I don’t feel 
so close to Paul any more. 
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Young Products, Dept. 473 

2M5 Elmhurth Detroit 6, Mich. 

Please rush items checked. If Tm not de- 
lighted, I may return my order within 10 
days for full refund of purchase price. 
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^(^«/HI-POWER 

BINOCULARS 

^puUcf 
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Look! 

PRECISION BUILT 

Equipped with Famous 

AMERICAN OPTICAL 
3-POWER LENSES 




ft’s th* borgoln of a lifatimcl Th«y'r« light- 
w*lghl, durably constructed ond wonderfully 
clear. Perfect for sports events . . . Irevelirsg 
. , , theoler, nature study ond dozens of other 
uses. Styled exoctly like a famous imported 
binoculor! Perfect cleority is ossured with the 
S-power lenses monufoctured by the world 
fomous AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. 
Opens to big 7 x 6 ' size. Complete with 
carrying strop ot this special low price. Order 
today while this limited offer lasts. If you 
don’t agree it's the bargain of o lifetime, 
return within 10 doys for full refund of the 
purchase price. 

Try 10 Days at Our Risk 







SEND 

NO 
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• It “Remembers” 

• It Tells Time 
e It Tells Date 


• . . Unique 

WALKIE-TALKIE 

Communication System 


i 


with Your Order 
MAIL COUPON NOW 



ported Swiss Movement Accurate Dependable. 

Push-Button Stop & Slert. Red Sweep- 
Second Hand. Unbreokoble Crystol. Tripio 
Chrome Ploled Case. Shock Resistant. NITI> 
VUf RADIUM GLOW DIAL. Anti-Mog- 
rtetic. Times Siiop work. Times Photogrophy. 
Times Sports. Times Roces. Times lob. work. 
Times Plones. 

Smort Exponsion 


to DAY 
TRIAL 



FREE 

10 DAY TRIAL 


Perfect for room to room, house to 
goroge, etc. No batteries, no tubes. 
Complete two woy telephone sys- 
tem. Works ot amazingly long dis- 
tances. Hondy pocket size. Elec- 
tronic voice powered. No license 
or permit needed. Two units rom* 
plete with wire, reody to use. 
Quantity limited. 

Order today. 


WHAT A BUY! 



Every Item Sold On 100% Money Back Guarantee 
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Young Products, Dept. 

2605 Elmhurst, Detroit 6, Mich. 


Please rush items checkeci. If I'm not de- 
lighted, I may return my order within 10 
days for full refund of purchase price. 


P~| Send item* listed, 
will poy pesimo 
plus poiioge. 


472 CHECK ITEMS WANTED | 

□ Binoculars S2.98 I 

□ Mechanical Watch SB. 95^ 

PIUS90< FED. TAX I 

□ Walkie-Talkie S3.95 I 
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full payment. Some 
money-bock gwor- 
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THE CAINE MUTINY— Her- 
man Wouk. I’ulitzer l*rize-Wlii- 
rifi of 1952 — America's most- 
read , must discussed novel 1 
•'■Oiialest novel yet to come out 
Of World War II.'*— N. Y. 
Times. Pub. ed. $^.95. 


THE SARACEN BLADE— 
Frank Yerby. A storm of uas- 
slon and adventure from the 
palaces of Sicily to the harems 
of the Orient 1 "Yerby's best by 
farl" — Chic. Tribune. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.50. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LADY— 
Irving Stone. The rouiuntic 
story of tlery Andrew Jackson, 
and the beautiful, whispered 
about woman who married him 
and heU>ed him reach the 
White House. Ihib. ed. $3.50. 


THE GOWNI OF GLORY— Agnes 
Sligh Turnbull. Hecaiiture the 
slieer joy of living with this de- 
llKlitful story of an old-fash- 
ioned Aiuetlcan family— their 
good times, strugules and tri- 
umphs. Pub. ed. $3.75. 


t* ft««t 

D«ll«f iMk 


Haw ^ 
Ifltfsfratfd 
Guide fe 
Baavtilying 
Yoof Home! 


THE HANDY HOME MEDICAL 
ADVISER — Morris Fishbein. M.D. 
A necessity in every home, in- 
formation on lUoo<l Pressure, Di- 
gestloit. Heart, Dietitut. Allergies, 
Skin Disorders. First Aid. Com- 
mon Diseases. Vitamims, etc. 11- 
lu.si rated. 


WHAT A buy! Choose your own big 
Triple-Volume package of entertain- 
ing and useful best-sellers — for only 
$1. with Dollar Book Club member- 
ship. New. Ftill-si 2 e. handsomely 
bound books by America’s top 
authors! 


COMPLETE BOOK OF BEAUTY & CHABIVI « 
Mary Milo & Jean K. Manhatl. Improve 
your figure, complexion, makeup. hanUn, 
hair, clotliea, persun'illty, etc.— with these 
clear Inatructiona. Over 16U illustrations. 7. 
Pubilahcr's edition. 93.95. 


HOMEMAKERS 
CREATIVE 
DECORATING 
— Hazel &. Julius 
Rockow. All about 
color s<'hcim*.-<, luriii- 
tun*. styles, arianite- 
ments. tuhrlc, acces- 
sories. etc. Fully 
illustrated with 20 
fienionst rat ion rooms 
in full color! 


THE CAPTIVE WITCH— Dal* Van Every. Adam 
Frane kidnupped her from an Iruiian camp— then 
discovered she was a white girl, brought up as a 
savage! Site fouglit him like a wildcat, llicn en- 
chanted him wlUt her beauty. Pub. ed. $3.SU. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 

Doubleday Dollar Book Club, Dept. I2PFG, 


Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me as a Dollar Book t'lub memlicr. Semi me at once 
the 3 books checked below— and bill me ONl.Y $1 FOR ALL 3, plus 
few cents shliiplng cost: 


Handy Home Medical Adviser 
' Homemakers Creative Decorating 
I The President’s Lady 
I The Saracen Blade 


□ The Caine Mutiny 
Q The Captive Witch 

□ Complete Beauty &. Charm 

□ The Gown of Glory 
Also .send me my first issue of “Tlie Bullefin.’* telling about the 

new forthcoming $1* bargain book selections and other bargains 
for inemlH*ra. 

I may notify you in advance If I do not wish either of the follow- 
ing months' selections. The purcliase of bonks is entirely voluntary 
on my i>art. I do not have to accept a book every month — only six 
a year. 1 pay nothing ex<*ept $1 for each selection 1 accept, plus a 
few cents shipping cost, (unless I clioose an extra-value selection.) 
NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return all 3 
books In 7 days and this membership will he cancelled. 


Mr. 

Mrs 

Miss 


Address 


City & 

Zone State 

*Iii l.'anuda. :^1.1(> plus shipping, address 105 Bond St.. Toronto 2. 
Offer good In V. S A. and Canada only. 
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..Print 
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I 
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SAVE AT LEAST 2/3 THE USUAL 
COST OF BEST SELLERS ( 

T he very same titles selling in publishers' retail edi- 
tions for up to $3.75 come to Dollar Book Club 
members for only $1 — an incredibly big saving averag- 
ing more than two-thirds on each selection. These sav- 
ings are possible because of the huge printings made for 
nearly a million members! 

Take os Few as Six Books a Year! Membership in 
the Dollar Book Club requires no dues of any kind. 
You do not even have to take a book every month; 
the purchase of as few as six books a year fulfills 
your membership requirement! 

Start Enfoying Membership Now! Upon receipt of 
coupon at left, you will be sent ANY 3 BOOKS YOU 
CHOOSE FROM THIS PAGE FOR ONLY $1. plus 
few cents shipping cost. Two books are your gift for 
joining, the other is your first selection. Thereafter, 
you will receive regularly the Club’s Bulletin, which 
describes the forthcoming $1 Club selections, also 
occasional extra-value books up to $1.49. But you buy 
only the books you want, 

Send No Money — Just the Coupon! 

When you see your TRIPLE book package — and 
realize the values you will continue to receive from the 
Club— you will be delighted to have become a member! 
Mail the coupon now. DOUBLEDAY DOLLAR BOOK 
•CLUB. GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK. 
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THE CAINE MUTINY— Her> 
man Wouk. l*ulit/er l*rlze-Wlu* 
nt't ol 11152 — America's most- 
reaii. most discussed noToll 
•"Uicatest novel yet to come out 
Of World War II.’ — N, Y, 
Times. Pub. eU. $3.i>5. 


THE SARACEN BLADE— 
Frank Yerby, A .storm of pas- 
sion and adventure from the 
palaces of Sicily to the harems 
of the Orient 1 "Yeihy's best by 
farl"— Chic. Tribune. Pub- 
lisher’s edition. $3.50. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LADY— 
Irving Stone. The romantle 
story of fiery An<lrew Jackson, 
and the beautiful, whisperer! 
about woman who married him 
and hel()ed him reach tlie 
Wlilte iIou.se. Ihib. ed. $3.50. 


THE GOWN OF GLORY— Agnes 
SMgh Turnbull. Hecatiture the 
sheer joy of living with this de- 
llitlitful story of an old-fash- 
ioned Amciiean family — their 
goo<l times, strugules and tri- 
umplis. Pub. ed. $3.75. 




THE HANDY HOME MEDICAL 
ADVISER- Morris Fishbein. M.D. 
A lU'Cc.ssity In every home. In- 
formation on Hloofl Pressure. Di- 
gestion, Heart. Dieting. AUerKie.s. 
Skin Disorders. First Aid. Com- 
mon Diseases. Vitamln.s. etc. Il- 
lustrated. 


WHAT A buy! Choose your own big 
Triple-Volume package of entertain- 
ing and useful best-sellers — for only 
$1. with Dollar Book Club member- 
ship. New. Full-size, handsomely 
bound books by America’s top 
authors! 


COMPLETE BOOK OP BEAUTY & CHARM -7 
Mary Milo & Jean K. Marshall. Improve 
your llsrure, complexion, makeup, tiandn, ,f 
hair, clothes, person-ility, etc. — with these a. 
door Instructions. Over 160 Illustrations, t. 
Publisher's edition. $3.96. 


HOMEMAKERS 
CREATIVE 
DECORATING 
— Hazel & Julius 
Rockow. ,\U about 
color scluMiies. turiil- 
tuiv. styles. atiHiige- 
mcnls. tubric. acccs- 
8orie.s. etc. Fully 
illu.strated with 20 
demonst rat ion rooms 
iu full color! 


THE CAPTIVE WITCH— Date Van Every. Adam 
Franc kidnai>ped her rrum an Indian camp— then 
discovered she wax a while girl, brought u|> as a 
savage! She foupiit him like o wildcat, then en- 
chanted him witli iier beauty. Pub. ed. $3.60. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 

Doubleday Dollar Book Club. Dept. I2PFG, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me as a Dollar Hook Club menilier. Send me at once 
the 3 books checketl below— and bill me ONLY $1 FOU ALL 3. plus 
few cents .shtpplnk cost: 


The Caine Mutiny 
The Captive Witch 
Complete Beauty &. Charm 
The Gown of Glory 


Handy Home Medical Adviser 
Homemakers Creative Decorating 
The President’s Lady 
The Saracen Blade 


Also send mo my first issue of "The Dullelln,” telling about the 
new forthcoming $1* bargain book seiecllons and other bargains 
for members. 

I may notify you in advance If I do not wish either of the follow- 
ing months’ selections. The purchase of hooks is entirely voluntary 
on my part. I do not have to ari-ept a hook every moiitli — only six 
a year. 1 pay nothing except $1 for each selection I accept, plus a 
few cents shipping cost, (unless I choose an exira-vahie selection.) 
NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return all 3 
books In 7 days and this membership will he cancelled. 


Mr. Please 

Mrs Print 

Miss 

Address 


City & 

2onc State 
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*Iti Canada, ^l.iu plus shipping, addresu 10.5 Bond St.. Toronto 
Offer good In S. A. and Panada only. 



SAVE AT LEAST 2/3 THE USUAL 
COST OF BEST SELLERS ( 

T he very same titles selling in publishers' retail edi- 
tions for up to $3.75 come to Dollar Book Club 
members for only $1 — an incredibly big saving averag- 
ing more than two-thirds on each selection. These sav- 
ings are possible because of the huge printings made for 
nearly a million members! 

Take as Few os Six Books a Ycor! Membership in 
the Dollar Book Club requires no dues of any kind. 
You do not even have to take a book every month; 
the purchase of as few as six books a year fulfills 
your membership requirement! 

Start Enfoying Membership Now! Upon receipt of 
coupon at left, you will be sent ANY 3 BOOKS YOU 
CHOOSE FROM THIS PAGE FOR ONLY $1. plus 
few cents shipping cost. Two books are your gift for 
joining, the other is your first selection. Thereafter, 
you will receive regularly the Club’s Bulletin, which 
describes the forthcoming $1 Club selections, also 
occasional extra- value books up to $1.49. But you buy 
only the books you want. 

Send No Money — Just the Coupon! 

When you see your TRIPLE book package — and 
realize the values you will continue to receive from the 
Club— you will be delighted to have become a member! 
Mail the coupon now. DOUBLEDAY DOLLAR BOOK 
^CLUB. GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK. 
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A novelette of a 


hesitant witch...by 


EVERIL WORRELL 






